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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. | 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
were brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which, is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Orgunisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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The I.L.O. Manpower Programme 


The following article contains a description of the I.L.O. 
manpower programme which has been undertaken as a result of 
decisions of the Governing Body in March and December 1948 
and in March 1949. It sets forth the needs and problems that 
the programme is designed to meet, analyses its essential features, 
and shows how the I.L.0. machinery is being adapted to the 
new tasks. 


4 bases COMPREHENSIVE manpower programme recently 


launched by the International Labour Organisation is aimed 
at mobilising the experience and resources of the Organisation 
in a co-ordinated drive to provide the technical assistance 
required to remove some of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of economic development and higher living standards 
for the peoples of the world. The programme carries the work 
of the I.L.O. a stage further, since it includes a series of prac- 
tical activities which for the first time in the history of the 
Organisation bring it into the operational field on a large scale. 


BACKGROUND OF THE MANPOWER PROGRAMME 


During the last twenty years, there has been a revolution 
in manpower policy. Emphasis has shifted from a negative 
preoccupation with unemployment and its relief to a positive 
concern with the organisation of employment as an integral 
part of plans for economic development. The new emphasis 
is the point of departure for the present manpower pro- 
gramme of the International Labour Organisation. 
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Lessons of the Past 


The revolution in manpower policy derives primarily from 
what has been learned through the world’s experience of 
depression and war and from the changed needs of the post- 
war economy. 

In 1932, economic activity was almost paralysed. 
Machines, capital and productive equipment were idle, basic 
crops were being ploughed under, coffee was being burned 
and milk dumped into rivers. Over thirty million men and 
women were jobless and many more million were not working 
full-time or were employed on work unrelated to their skill 
and experience. With a few rare and foresighted exceptions, 
manpower policy consisted in a series of desperate improvisa- 
tions to relieve mass unemployment and find some way to 
keep people from starving and from demoralisation. The 
world crisis of unemployment and poverty reflected a break- 
down of economic machinery which has left indelible effects 
on human beings and on economic and social policy, and 
thus on manpower policy. Slowly but surely, the point has 
been driven home that such a crisis need not and must not 
recur. 

Before the lessons of the depression had been digested, 
the war intervened, adding lessons of its own. Urgent war- 
time needs stimulated active sclutions for manpower problems. 
Manpower policy became national in scope and in many 
respects more positive and mature. Techniques for bringing 
men and jobs together and for adapting skill to employment 
opportunities and needs were substantially improved. Some 
of the possibilities of organising employment in the national 
interest, without sacrifice of basic human rights and with 
adequate guarantees to all concerned, became apparent. 

The immediate post-war years brought an entirely new 
situation. In many countries inflationary tendencies and full 
employment fixed the character of manpower policy. Europe 
was confronted with special manpower problems, arising out 
of an urgent need for more production and increased exports 
so that basic foods and raw materials could be imported. 
Economically underdeveloped regions, on the other hand, 
were faced with still other problems arising out of an equally 
urgent need to turn their resources to good use by means 
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of industrialisation and of technical improvements of agri- 
culture. These different situations led to a worldwide concern 
with manpower problems and their solution, and provided 
further experience of methods and techniques in the man- 
power field. 

The lessons learnt through these twenty years form an 
important part of the background of national and inter- 
national action on manpower today. Changed economic and 
social goals have set a new framework for action. But the 
experience of the past, analysed in the light of present needs, 
is primarily responsible for the increasingly broad and positive 
approach underlying current efforts to solve world manpower 
problems. The lessons of the depression have soaked in, 
and new techniques in the field of economic and social policy 
are now available to prevent mass unemployment and to 
organise employment for the constructive purpose of facili- 
tating economic development and thus laying the foundation 
for social growth. 


Present Needs and Problems 


The carrying out of a manpower policy directed towards 
this objective is not easy in any circumstances. Enough 
suitable workers must be available when and where they are 
needed, and at the right time, to develop material resources 
and to produce the goods and services required by each national 
population and by the world economy. This does not come 
about automatically : the employment market must be organ- 
ised for the purpose. This, briefly, is the essential task of 
manpower policy today. 

In present circumstances, the task is especially difficult 
to perform. Throughout the world there are urgent and 
extensive needs to be met in the manpower field. These needs 
are worldwide in scope, in the sense that they are felt by all 
countries, though to a varying degree. Essentially, they grow 
out of the fact that employment opportunities and available 
manpower do not match properly, either quantitatively or 
qualitatively. Surpluses and shortages exist simultaneously. 
Some countries have full employment, some have under- 
employment and some have a labour shortage. All of them 
suffer from a shortage of skill. 
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In Europe, for example, a good many countries have 
drained their labour reserves and still need workers to man 
essential industries and services, while a few others have 
considerable labour surpluses which cannot be productively 
employed. During 1949, western European countries alone 
are estimated to require some 200,000 foreign workers. In 
other parts of western Europe, however, there are large sur- 
pluses of workers available for employment elsewhere : perhaps 
aS many as 1,500,000 in Italy, 500,000 in the German bizone 
(mostly women) and 300,000 under the care of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation (1.R.O.). The absorption of 
this mass of some two million persons into economic life is one 
of the outstanding problems of European reconstruction. 
Indeed, it goes beyond the confines of Europe because it is 
clear, even from the above figures, that Europe alone cannot 
absorb the manpower surpluses which now exist within its own 
frontiers. 

Certain other regions, on the other hand, lack enough 
workers to carry through planned economic and social develop- 
ment. A number of British Dominions and Latin American 
countries, for example, require additional labour to develop 
their resources and make possible higher living standards for 
their people. 

The fact that some areas of Europe have a long-term surplus 
of labour while others in and outside Europe need workers 
for their economic development immediately suggests the 
desirability of international migration for employment and 
land settlement. In many cases, however, the channels of 
migration remain more or less blocked. For various reasons, 
people without useful work are unable, in sufficient numbers, 
to move to and settle in the countries where their labour and 
skill can be turned to good account. 

In other parts of the world, quite different needs must be 
met. In Asia and large parts of the Middle East, for example, 
millions of people live out their lives in underemployment and 
poverty, unable to develop their own capacities and contribute 
fully to the economic and social wellbeing of the community. 
Natural and human resources abound, but the pace of indus- 
trialisation is too slow. There are still too many workers 
and not enough jobs and skills related to economic develop- 
ment. Underemployment often exists alongside labour short- 
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age. Both these problems are a serious drag on economic and 
social growth. The need is for action to speed up economic 
development, to absorb disguised unemployment and to 
meet the labour and skill requirements of development projects 
without endangering any other part of the economy, parti- 
cularly food production. 

Many of the most urgent needs of all arise out of the global 
deficit of human skill. People simply do not know how to 
do the jobs that have to be done. Throughout the world, 
there is an acute and general lack of skill. In Europe, the 
deficit of skill is a major obstacle to economic recovery ; it 
impedes the expansion of industrial operations, the movement 
of workers into available employment and the transfer of 
labour from one country to another. Manpower requirements 
are predominantly for trained workers, but it is very largely 
unskilled or industrially inexperienced workers who are looking 
for jobs. In the Far and Middle East, in Latin America and 
in Africa, the shortage of skill is even more widespread. Almost 
all the skills entering into mechanised industrial and agri- 
cultural development are needed, and needed urgently. 
Economic progress in these regions depends in no small degree 
on how far and how fast this lack of skill is overcome. This 
is not merely an immediate problem of economic development. 
It is a question affecting the future, because the shortage of 
skill fixes some of the limits to economic development for the 
next generation or so. Moreover, lack of skill hampers the 
international redistribution of manpower through migration. 
The skills of emigrants must be adapted or adaptable to the 
opportunities for immigration ; and most such opportunities 
are for trained rather than for untrained manpower. 

Wherever, for one reason or another, the supply of workers 
fails to coincide with the demand for workers, either in numbers, 
in location or in skills, either nationally or internationally, a 
new balance has to be struck. Men and jobs must be brought 
together, and this must be done through employment service 
machinery, vocational training and retraining and international 
migration. In many cases, however, the machinery of employ- 
ment organisation (the employment, training and migration 
Services) is ill-equipped to carry through the redistribution of 
manpower necessary for economic and social growth and the 
maintenance of full employment. 
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Many countries still lack a national employment service 
and so have no machinery for translating employment organ- 
isation policy into practice. In many other countries, the 
employment service is still in its early stages ; it lacks tradi- 
tions of service, operating experience, trained staff and the 
confidence of the community. In still others, the service 
lacks the technical and administrative ability to play an 
important part in organising the employment of manpower 
in the interests of solving current economic problems. Even 
in countries with experienced employment services, ¢.g., in 
many countries of Europe, a number of manpower difficulties, 
both in labour shortage and labour surplus countries, 
can be traced back to deficiencies of the national employ- 
ment services or to an unduly narrow conception of their 
role. 

Training facilities of all kinds are in short supply in most 
parts of the world, and inevitably in those parts where they 
are most needed. They are insufficient in number. Many 
of those which exist are obsolete and require adaptation to 
present-day job requirements and methods. Instructors are 
scarce, too few are being trained and few of these are being 
trained by the most effective and appropriate methods. 
Training equipment and materials are urgently needed in 
all the underdeveloped regions and are often unobtainable 
in the countries or areas which need them most. 

International co-operation to move people from one 
country to another is on a small scale compared to the needs 
to be met. Many thorny problems of a financial, economic 
and political character must be tackled before migration can 
provide an effective means of meeting labour and skill require- 
ments in one country through the sources of manpower 
available for emigration in other countries. 


ROLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


In this challenging world situation it was to be expected 
that the International Labour Organisation would take the 
initiative. Its recognised sphere of competence and long 
experience in dealing with manpower questions give it a 
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special responsibility and qualify it to assume international 
leadership in this field. Thus, as a result of decisions taken 
by the Governing Body in March and December 1948 and 
in March 1949, the Organisation is now carrying out a working 
programme on manpower. Its aim is to develop the advisory 
and operational activities needed to help Governments and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations to meet immediate 
manpower problems quickly and effectively. 

This is not the first time the International Labour Organ- 
isation has accepted a world challenge in the manpower field. 
When, in 1919, the Preamble to the Constitution assigned to the 
I.L.O. responsibility for dealing with questions of employment 
and training, the International Labour Conference immediately 
followed this up by adopting a forward-looking Convention on 
the organisation of free public employment services as a means 
of regulating labour supply and combating unemployment. 
From that year on, the machinery of the Organisation has 
dealt, in one way or another, with various aspects of employ- 
ment and unemployment, vocational training, and interna- 
tional migration for employment and land settlement. 

The Organisation’s work in this field has advanced with 
the times. Changing economic and social conditions have 
made imperative a far more constructive approach than that 
which characterised its early efforts. In 1931, for example, 
one turning point was reached. The world unemployment 
crisis led it to recommend direct and positive action to deal 
with manpower problems. Its constructive emphasis on the 
problems of finding employment in the midst of a world 
of widespread unemployment had a far-reaching influence 
on national and international policy, by widening world 
concern with the economic factors that affected manpower 
problems and stimulating co-ordinated effort to solve them. 
In 1936, the Organisation held the first of its regional confer- 
ences; it thereby initiated a procedure for dealing with 
regional manpower problems in the light of the special needs 
of the region concerned. In 1937, the General Conference 
adopted a Public Works Recommendation which contained 
a pioneer international statement of the principle of utilising 
public works for economic development as a weapon against 
depression. In 1944, another turning point was reached. 
In the Declaration of Philadelphia, the Conference redefined 
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in positive terms the essential outlook and tasks of the I.L.0. 
in the manpower field.? 

The current manpower programme marks still another 
turning point in the history of the Organisation. The pro- 
gramme carries its work into an entirely new stage by empha- 
sising the practical activities involved in getting down to the 
operating level where manpower problems are actually being 
solved. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE MANPOWER PROGRAMME 


The manpower programme has been drawn up to meet 
urgent needs. While, as indicated above, it is based on the 
past work of the International Labour Organisation, it branches 
out in new directions. In the past, the Organisation’s main 
tasks in the manpower field were largely those of setting 
standards, undertaking research and providing information. 
It did, to be sure, undertake advisory missions, but, for various 
reasons, these were relatively few and far between. Today, 
much more is demanded. International and regional standards 
on particular subjects (such as employment service organis- 
ation or apprentice training) can state what should be done, 
but they cannot set out in detail how it should be done. 
Research and informational work can be suggestive, but it 
cannot alone fill the gap between principle and practice. The 
present manpower programme starts from the premise that it 
is not enough to help people to discover what should be done ; 
it is also necessary to help them to find out how to do it and 
often to help them to do it. It is thus concentrated on pro- 
viding the practical “know-how” required to apply agreed 
standards and available information and to meet other operat- 
ing problems in the manpower field. 

The I.L.0. programme of action has been built up gra- 
dually. A start was made in Europe in March 1948. With 





1The Declaration stated the principle that economic and financial 
measures should be the servant of social policy and should be judged in 
the light of social considerations. At the same time, the Conference recog- 
nised the solemn obligation of the I.L.O. to further programmes which 
would achieve full employment and the raising of standards of living, 
equality of educational and vocational opportunity and the employment 
of workers in work requiring their full skill and attainments. As means 
pe — ends, it urged the need for the training, transfer and migration 
of workers. 
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the authorisation of the Governing Body, and in co-operation 
with the Economic Commission for Europe, the Organisation 
initiated a series of activities aimed at bringing practical 
assistance to European countries in improving employment 
service machinery, training young and adult persons and 
facilitating migration. 

As the European programme gained momentum, it soon 
became clear that other regions were vitally concerned with 
similar problems and were also in need of similar types of 
technical and advisory services. Requests for aid came to 
the International Labour Office from Governments and from 
other international organisations, especially the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council’s regional economic commis- 
sions in Asia and the Far East and in Latin America. Thus, 
in December 1948, nine months after the initiation of the 
programme in Europe, it was decided to extend its scope to 
other regions as rapidly as possible. 

In the Far East, the Governing Body authorised the 
establishment of an Asian field office, and this is now being 
set up. In Latin America, a similar office will probably be 
established later in the year. These field offices will serve as 
organising centres for operational activities in the regions 
concerned. In Europe, the Geneva headquarters of the 
Office serves in a similar capacity. 

Around these field offices, campaigns of practical work 
will be drawn up and carried out in the light of investigation 
of needs in the manpower field. Advisory missions, made up 
of teams of experts on employment, training and migration 
questions, are being established ; direct technical aid is being 
provided to individual Governments and national and inter- 
national organisations ; meetings of experts are being convened 
to provide opportunities for the interchange of experience 
and guidance to the field offices and advisory missions ; spe- 
cialised documentation is being brought together for ‘consul- 
tation and as a basis for action; and special publications are 
being issued. 

The programme is in a period of rapid growth. Each 
week, new activities are planned and others are launched. 
The aim is to keep it flexible so that it may respond effectively 
to worldwide, regional and national needs. These needs have 
determined the essentials of the present programme. 
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The world manpower situation fixed the three points of 
immediate emphasis for the programme: better employment 
organisation, to ensure full and effective use of national man- 
power resources ; expanded and improved training services, to 
develop and perfect human skill and adapt it to current 
requirements ; and international migration, to make it easier 
for people to move in accordance with the manpower needs 
of economic and social growth. The existence of particular 
regional problems suggested that the manpower programme 
should provide regional services adapted to the special require- 
ments of the principal regions of the world. The importance 
and urgency of the manpower problems to be met suggested 
the need for practical techniques and additional machinery 
to enable the I.L.O. to provide more direct and effective 
assistance in their solution. The fact that the world manpower 
situation is itself merely a reflection of more fundamental 
economic problems and wider social issues suggested that 
manpower problems must be dealt with as a co-ordinate part 
of action on a broader national, regional and international 
front, and their solution found in the widest possible frame- 
work. Each of these considerations has played a part in 


building up the manpower programme and deciding the 
methods and machinery to be used in carrying it out. 


Employment Service Organisation 


The International Labour Organisation has long recognised 
that the essential basis of manpower policy is an efficient 
employment service, equipped to constitute an active and 
co-ordinating force in meeting manpower problems. Under 
the manpower programme the main task of the Organisation 
is to help to build this basis for action by giving practical 
assistance in diagnosing and solving particular problems of 
employment service organisation and in making available to 
each region and country, according to its needs, a digested 
analysis of international experience of employment service 
work. 

This task is made somewhat easier by the fact that at its 
31st Session (San Francisco, 1948) the International Labour 
Conference adopted a Convention and Recommendation on 
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employment service organisation. Taken together, these 
texts provide internationally agreed standards on the essential 
objects, functions and organisation of national employment 
services. This is only a first step, however. The next is already 
under way—to ensure that these standards are translated 
into national practice. The emphasis today is on supplying 
the kinds of technical assistance needed to promote steady 
improvement of policy and practice so as to develop employ- 
ment services capable of pulling their full weight in the economy. 

The I.L.O. is doing this in several related ways. 

In the first place, it is attacking problems of employment 
service organisation on a regional basis in order to stimulate 
progress in each country in the region. Resolutions of several 
of the regional meetings of the Organisation—e.g., the Pre- 
paratory Asian Conference (New Delhi) and the Middle East 
Meeting (Istanbul) held in 1947—have urged that special 
attention should be given to the setting up of employment 
services because of their importance for economic develop- 
ment. As a basis for action, the International Labour Office 
will have to conduct field surveys to investigate the needs of 
each region and the special problems connected with organ- 
ising employment service machinery adapted to particular 
regional requirements. 

Secondly, the Office is holding small meetings of experts, 
which usually are, but need not necessarily be, on a regional 
basis, to consider problems of employment service organis- 
ation and enable the participants to profit by each other’s 
experience. The first such meeting was held in London in 
December 1948. Experts of sixteen European countries ex- 
amined together questions of immediate concern to European 
employment services, for example, how to classify and des- 
cribe occupations so as to have a better basis for placement 
work and for migration, how to organise the placement work 
itself in present circumstances, how to carry out transfers 
from one occupation and area to another and how to recruit 
and train employment service staff.2 The meeting asked the 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 4, October 1948: 
“The Thirty-First Session of the International Labour Conference, San 
Francisco, June-July 1948”, pp. 447-453. 

? The experts attending the meeting visited regional and local employment 
offices of the British employment service and also the Ministry of Labour’s 
Staff Training Centre. 
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Office to collect and analyse information on national systems 
of occupational descriptions and their effectiveness as instru- 
ments of placement in national employment services, so that 
it might be in a position to assist countries which seek its aid 
at the various stages of development of these services. As 
circumstances permit, these meetings of experts will be held 
in all the different regions. They provide a needed channel 
for the international exchange of technical experience and 
information on employment service policy and practice, and 
also help to orient the policy of the International Labour 
Organisation towards the problems on which its assistance 
can be most useful. 

Thirdly, International Labour Office experts are being 
made available to advise Governments on the development 
or improvement of their employment service machinery and 
on particular aspects of employment service work, for example, 
occupational classification or the collection of employment 
market information. One official assisted the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the employment service field from March 1948 to 
February 1949. Another is taking part in the advisory mission 
to Turkey in April-May of this year. Moreover, an employ- 
ment service expert will be included in of each of the manpower 
field missions being set up to provide direct technical assist- 
ance to the different countries and regions. 

In this field, as in others, the advisory and practical 
activity is based on the research and information work of the 
Office, which is making continuous studies on questions 
relating to employment service organisation and developments 
in this field. Among other things, it is issuing a series of 
national employment service handbooks. These are prepared 
on the basis of a uniform plan drawn up by the Geneva head- 
quarters and aim at making available to all concerned the policy, 
practice and techniques of countries with a long experience of 
employment services likely to be useful and suggestive to the 





1The London meeting also requested the Office to study the question 
of shaping general principles which might be applied to national systems 
of occupational descriptions ; this question is being referred to the Preli- 
minary Meeting of Statistical Experts (Geneva, May 1949), which will 
consider the agenda of the 7th International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians. For an account of the system in force in the Netherlands, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 2, February 1949, pp. 154-172: 
“Job Classification in the Netherlands ”, by A. N. van MILL. 
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other countries of the world. The Office also carries on 
routine or special research into a variety of questions, for 
example, the mobilisation of women workers, the mobility of 
labour, the selective placement of disabled persons, the voca- 
tional guidance and placement of young persons, and so forth. 

Essentially, the I.L.O. is increasing its efforts to deal more 
directly, on the basis of principles defined through inter- 
national experience, with problems of employment service 
organisation at the national and regional operating levels 
where they must be solved. It recognises that such action is 
essential in any programme of practical action in this field, 
and more especially at a time such as the present, when there 
are considerable differences in the stage of development of 
employment services in the different countries and regions and 
thus in the particular problems to be met. 


Vocational Guidance 


The I.L.0. manpower programme emphasises the role of 
vocational guidance in relation to employment organisation. 
At any time, it would be hard to exaggerate the importance 


of the services for assisting young persons and adults to select, 
in the light of their abilities and the needs of the economy, 
suitable occupations in which they can find useful work and 
develop or use their full capacities. In present circumstances, 
these services have become even more fundamental. 

Last year the General Conference discussed the provisions 
of an international Recommendation on vocational guidance 
and employment counselling services. Final decisions on the 
standards to be included in the Recommendation will be 
made by the Conference at its 32nd Session in Geneva this 
year. The Office plans to use these standards as the point 
of departure for an active campaign to promote the organi- 
sation of vocational guidance services. It will provide, in 
co-operation as appropriate with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.), 
the technical assistance needed to help to incorporate the 
provisions of the Recommendation into national practice. It 
proposes to undertake field missions on vocational guidance 
for this purpose, at the request of Governments, and it will 
probably also concentrate in the different regions on helping to 
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organise and develop training for vocational guidance officers, 
since the shortage of qualified personnel is a primary obstacle 
to the expansion of guidance services. 


Vocational Training and Retraining 


In working out its training services, the Office has sought 
to develop appropriate techniques for providing practical 
assistance, on a worldwide, regional and national basis, in 
solving the myriad problems connected with building up 
training services for young people and for adults. 

The International Labour Conference has already laid 
down standards on apprenticeship and vocational training for 
young workers to serve as a guide to national action.1 Stand- 
ards on the training of adult workers, including disabled 
persons, will be discussed by the General Conference in 1950.? 
These international standards have been supplemented by 
regional standards adopted by regional conferences of the 
I.L.0.; the 1946 regional labour Conference of American 
States (Mexico City), for example, adopted detailed resolutions 
on the vocational training of young and adult workers. How- 
ever, the post-war shortage of trained manpower has empha- 
sised the need for more energetic efforts to promote the develop- 
ment of adequate training services and, to this end, for organ- 
ising a campaign of practical action on an international scale. 

The first step was taken in Europe in 1948. With the aid 
of the European Manpower Committee of the Governing 
Body * and in co-operation with the Economic Commission 
for Europe and other bodies concerned with European 
recovery, the I.L.O. launched an active training programme 
aimed at overcoming the shortage of skill in Europe. By 
the end of the year, the services initiated for Europe were 
being extended to other regions. 

As a preliminary, detailed and practical information was 
necessary. The Office accordingly built up at its Geneva 
headquarters a special documents and information centre on 
all aspects of vocational guidance and training for young 





1In the Recommendations on these two subjects adopted in 1939. 


2In preparation for this discussion, a technical tripartite conference 
on training for adults is to be held in the latter part of 1949. 


See below, p. 389. 
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persons and adults, including disabled persons. Practical 
material of every kind was brought together from countries 
all over the world—course curricula, training films, training 
schemes of particular undertakings or industries or areas, 
training conference proceedings, trade union training activities, 
occupational and job analyses, and so forth. A second 
need was to find a way of indicating to the different 
countries the kind of information which existed. For this 
purpose, the Office began issuing an annotated bibliographical 
bulletin on vocational guidance, training and related questions. 
Three issues of the bulletin have appeared and its distribution 
is becoming more and more extensive. A third step was to 
publish information on a special problem of concern through- 
out Europe—the training of adults. The Office is therefore 
preparing a series of monographs on the training of adults 
in different countries ; those for Great Britain, Belgium and 
the United States have already been published, that for France. 
is nearing completion and a number of others are in prepara- 
tion. As already mentioned, a worldwide technical conference 
on this question is to be held in the autumn of 1949. 

Once these preliminary steps had been taken, the Office 
has concentrated on providing technical assistance to Govern- 
ments or international organisations (such as the I.R.O.) 
seeking its help in developing their training services. To 
increase its ability to give first-hand assistance on the spot, 
the regular staff has been reinforced by the addition of training 
technicians loaned by the British, French and United States 
Governments.' Office experts have been assigned to advisory 
missions, utilising their specialised practical experience, for 
instance, in the field of apprentice training or the organisation 
of training in centres or schools or the training of supervisors. 

The shortage of qualified supervisors is in fact one of the 
urgent problems of European industry, and a special campaign 
has been launched to help to develop their training. A Euro- 
pean meeting of experts was held in Geneva at the end of 
March 1949, to examine, in the light of world experience, 
practical means of organising the training of supervisors and 
improving the methods of such training used in European 
countries. Demonstrations of method were given by the 





1 See below, p. 393. 
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Director of the Training Within Industry (T.W.I.) Foundation 
of the United States 1, a British expert on the adaptation of 
the T.W.I. method in Great Britain, an expert on the Swiss 
(Carrard) method applied in a number of different European 
countries and an expert on the system in France applied by 
the General Scientific Management Board. The meeting 
reached a series of conclusions on national and international 
action to promote the development of supervisory training, 
which will be submitted to the Governing Body at its next 
session (May-June 1949). 

The next step was taken in the Far East. In 1947, the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation had drawn special attention to regional 
problems of training, and requested the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to study training facilities in Asia and 
suggest means for developing them. In 1948, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.) specifi- 
cally asked the aid of the Organisation in developing technical 
training in the region because an expansion of training was 
required for economic development. An I.L.O. expert accord- 
ingly made a comprehensive survey of training problems and 
facilities in the Far East, which was completed in the latter 
part of 1948.2 

One result of this survey was the decision, already 
mentioned %, to set up a field office in the Far East, which will 
concentrate on technical training and will serve Asian coun- 
tries in an informational, advisory and operational capacity. 
It will be responsible for collecting and distributing inform- 
ation on training, familiarising the headquarters of the Office 
with the special requirements of the Asian region and pro- 
viding technical assistance on the spot in organising, reor- 
ganising or improving national training facilities for young 
and adult workers, and for agriculture as well as industry. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, September-October 
1946, RP; 160-178: “Training Within Industry in the United States ”, 
by C. R. DooLey. The author, who is at present the head of the Training 
Within Industry Foundation, Summit, New Jersey, is now in Geneva 
collaborating with the I.L.0. in its work on supervisory training. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFrFrice, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 11: Training Problems in the Far East, by Marguerite Tu1BERT (Geneva, 
1948) ; the subtitle of the report indicates that it was prepared for the 
I.L.0. and the E.C.A.F.E. 


3 See above, p. 375. 
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As a further practical step in developing training policy and 
practice in the region, the I.L.O. is holding an Asian technical 
conference in the autumn of 1949.1 Technical training work 
in Asia is being carried out in close collaboration with the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

In Latin America, the Third Regional Conference of 
American States of the Organisation had prepared the ground 
for action with the detailed resolutions on vocational training 
and methods of international co-operation on training which 
it adopted in 1946. Further steps are following the same 
pattern as in the Far East. An Office expert is now in Latin 
America, making a detailed survey of manpower problems in 
the Americas, more particularly of training requirements and 
the facilities available. A programme for further action to 
expand and improve American training services will be drawn 
up by the Office and the Governing Body on the basis of 
this survey, in co-operation with the Economic Commission 
for Latin America and other international organisations oper- 
ating in the region. 

The shortage of skill and absence or inadequacy of suitable 
training facilities in many countries, especially those which 
are economically underdeveloped, has brought into prominence 
the question of making it easier for persons from such countries 
to acquire technical know-how in the more industrially 
advanced countries. Methods to further the international 
movement of technical trainees therefore enter directly into 
the training side of the manpower programme. The Perma- 
nent Migration Committee of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, which at the request of the Governing Body considered 
this question at its third session (Geneva, January 1949), 
emphasised the importance of such movements as a means 
of spreading technical know-how throughout the world and 
promoting international understanding. The Committee con- 
cluded that action to widen training opportunities abroad 
should be an integral part of the operational activities of the 
International Labour Organisation, both on a worldwide and 
a regional scale, and also as an important aspect of the work of 





1The agenda of the conference is as follows: (1) general organisation 
and development of technical training ; (2) material needs and problems 
of technical organisation ; (3) recruitment and training of instructors ; 
(4) training of disabled persons. 


2 
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the industrial committees of the Organisation.1 Plans are now 
being made to carry out these recommendations and to set up 
a programme to stimulate the movement of trainees from one 
country to another. In particular, the Office is collecting 
information on the regulations now applying to the admission 
and treatment of trainees, the organisations responsible for 
facilitating their movement and placement, and the procedure 
for organising this type of migration. It is studying, in co- 
operation with other international organisations, the general 
principles applicable to the international movement of trainees, 
which are necessarily rather complicated. Last, but not least, 
the Office is assisting Governments and employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations, and other international organisations, at 
their request, in matters relating to the movement of trainees 
from one country to another. ; 

In general, the same scheme of action applies to the 
widening of opportunities for vocational instructors, especially 
from underdeveloped areas, to receive training abroad. Under 
the manpower programme, the I.L.O. plans to develop a 
co-operative programme of action to ensure adequate training 
for instructors in all countries. It is particularly concerned 
to expand the facilities for training abroad in cases where 
this is necessary or desirable from the standpoint of the organ- 
isation of national training services, and is therefore studying 
needs and possibilities in this field as a preliminary to working 
out practical plans. 

In the various ways described above, the I.L.O. is thus 
widening its attack on regional and national problems of 
vocational training and retraining and developing new opera- 
tional services. Its activities in this field have two distin- 
guishing characteristics: (a) the emphasis on the different 
kinds of practical assistance required to organise effective 
national and regional training services ; and (b) the emphasis 
on co-ordinated international co-operation in solving training 
problems. 





1 These are the tripartite committees which have been set up for the 
followin a industries : coal mines, textiles, building, metal trades, 
iron and steel, inland transport, petroleum, and chemicals ; another com- 
mittee is being established to deal with work on plantations. 
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Migration 


So far as migration is concerned, the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation are directed towards two related 
goals. The first is to facilitate migration in every possible way 
in the light of the manpower available for emigration in some 
countries and of the requirements of other countries for 
trained and untrained immigrant workers. The second is to 
establish, and to get applied, suitable standards for protecting 
migrants and ensuring that their migration and employment 
will not prejudice the conditions of the national workers of 
immigration countries. A broad programme of practical 
work which could achieve these goals has been developed 
within the framework of the manpower programme. 

As a first step in action to relate manpower surpluses in 
one country to manpower deficits in another, the Office began 
in 1948 to collect and distribute information on workers 
available for emigration and on shortages which might be met 
through immigration. While at first the enquiries were 
confined to Europe and conducted at quarterly intervals, they 
are now on a worldwide basis and are made at six-monthly 
intervals. The Office is also investigating the descriptions 
used by various countries of occupations which are common 
in current migration movements. It has analysed definitions 
for approximately ninety of these occupations and translated 
them into French and English. A comparison of the defini- 
tions so collated is being circulated to the European countries 
concerned and the I.R.O. 

A second important task is the establishment of practical 
international standards, both to facilitate migration move- 
ments and to protect migrant workers, including refugees 
and displaced persons. The process of revising the Migration 
for Employment Convention and related Recommendations, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1939, is 
almost complete. An annex to the proposed new Recommen- 
dation contains a “Model Agreement on Temporary and 
Permanent Migration for Employment ”, which is designed to 
provide guidance to Governments concluding such agreements, 
particularly in Europe. Final decision on the texts will be 
taken by the 1949 Session of the Conference. 
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The Organisation is also taking action on a further impor- 
tant aspect of migration—the establishment of agreed stand- 
ards relating to migration for land settlement. At its last 
session in January 1949, the Permanent Migration Committee 
adopted general principles on this kind of migration and 
discussed the draft text of a model agreement on the subject. 
This text is now being circulated to Governments for their 
observations, and, after revision in the light of their comments, 
it will be resubmitted to the Permanent Migration Committee 
at its next session. The Office is also consulting other inter- 
national organisations concerned as to the studies needed as 
a preliminary for action on land settlement. 

All this work of standard-setting in the field of migration 
and the research and technical activity which goes into it is 
essential. However, it can be of little or no avail unless 
means can be found to increase considerably the movement of 
migrants. The urgent task of the I.L.O. has therefore been 
to take the initiative in organising co-ordinated international 
action for this purpose. This means tackling the financial, 
economic and demographic problems connected with migra- 
tion, because, unless they are solved, constructive work on 
migration cannot be carried forward very far. The Office 
has therefore worked out, and the Governing Body has ap- 
proved, a plan of action on migration under the manpower 
programme. The immediate plan aims at the conclusion of a 
series of practical and precise agreements to bring about a 
substantial increase of migratory movements regarded as 
desirable by all concerned. 

After initial discussions with representatives of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies and with certain of the 
countries most vitally affected, the I.L.O. plans to convene a 
meeting of executive representatives of Governments and of 
specialised agencies to discuss ways and means of facilitating 
desirable migratory movements. This meeting, to be held 
during the latter part of 1949, is intended chiefly to clear the 
ground for a second meeting early in 1950, the task of which 
will be to formulate working solutions to current migration 
problems, including the conclusion of a series of precise agree- 
ments between Governments on migration for employment 
and land settlement. 

At the same time, migration problems are being dealt 
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with by the regional manpower committees of the I.L.O.' and 
through joint meetings of these committees. A joint meeting 
of the European and Asian committees is scheduled for May 
1949, immediately before the 32nd Session of the General 
Conference, and it will discuss, among other things, special 
technical migration problems of concern to both regions. 

In migration, as in other activities under the manpower 
programme, special emphasis is being placed on providing 
direct advice and technical assistance at the request of Govern- 
ments or of other international organisations. For example, 
the field mission now in Italy? is also advising the Italian 
Government on ways and means of alleviating that country’s 
manpower problems through emigration. The I.L.O. is also 
working in close touch with the International Refugee Organ- 
isation on one special migration problem, namely, the migra- 
tion of refugees or displaced persons who possess professional 
or other specialised qualifications. It is exceptionally difficult 
for these persons to find suitable openings, and there is con- 
sequently a need for practical action to enlarge their employ- 
ment opportunities through international migration. On 
the advice of the Permanent Migration Committee and by 
decision of the Governing Body, the Office is making a survey 
to ascertain the extent of the need for such specialists in 
different countries and of the wish to recruit them. As a 
basis for decision and action, it is also circulating information 
about the qualifications of available specialists to all the 
Member States of the International Labour Organisation.® 

As each step in this plan of action is taken, the I.L.O. will 
seek to draw out the full practical implications. The migration 
programme as a whole can only develop by degrees and 
in co-operation with other international organisations. It 
will be broadened in future, as it has been in the past, in the 
light of the needs to be met and the experience of the 
I.L.0. in carrying out the programme on which it has now 
embarked. 





1 Described below, see p. 389. 

* See below, p. 390. 

* For a general study of the position of refu and displaced persons, 
see, in the “ Reports and Enquiries” section below, the article entitled 
“Conditions of Labour of Refugees and Displaced Persons ”. 
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ADAPTATION OF I.L.O. MACHINERY TO THE MANPOWER 
PROGRAMME 


Three major principles have governed the decisions taken 
hitherto as to the machinery needed to carry out the man- 
power programme. The first is that full use should be made 
of the regular machinery of the Organisation, but that new 
machinery must be developed as required. The second is 
that every effort should be made to avoid setting up unneces- 
sary machinery which might overlap or duplicate that of other 
bodies. The third is that the machinery must be appropriate 
to the urgent needs to be met: practical in aim and method, 
and capable of achieving tangible results in not too long a 
time. 


Use of Regular I.L.0. Machinery 


The regular machinery of the International Labour Organ- 
isation necessarily serves as the basis for the execution of 
the manpower programme. The General Conference is dis- 
cussing questions which are a part of the programme, such as 
migration and vocational guidance in 1949, and vocational 
training of adults, including disabled persons, in 1950. The 
procedure for ratifying and applying Conventions and Recom- 
mendations also plays its full part in implementing the man- 
power programme. The Governing Body discusses manpower 
problems at each of its sessions and instructs the Office on 
the execution of the programme of work in this field. The 
regional conference machinery is being enlisted where appro- 
priate ; for example, the forthcoming Fourth Regional Labour 
Conference of American States (Montevideo, 1949) will be 
giving particular attention to manpower problems, especially 
migration and training. Technical conferences and meetings 
of experts (on a worldwide, regional or selective basis) help to 
carry out the manpower programme in each of its three major 
spheres. The research work of the Office on manpower 
questions has also been mobilised in support of the programme. 





1 See above, pp. 377-378, 381 and 383, for examples of such meetings. 
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Special attention is being given to the contribution which 
the industrial committees can make. Any realistic manpower 
programme must meet the problems of different industries, 
and each of the existing industrial committees! has taken 
a special practical interest in manpower problems. Hence, a 
close link must be established between the activities of these 
committees and those under the general manpower pro- 
gramme. At present, two things are being done to forge this 
link. First, the attention of the committees is being drawn 
to the plans made for carrying out the programme. Secondly, 
the programme is being examined in relation to each of the 
industries for which these committees have been established, 
with a view to relating their work on manpower, and that 
done by the Office in preparation for their sessions, to the 
work being done under the general programme. These meas- 
ures affect all future sessions of the industrial committees, 
including those being held during 1949. 


Development of New Machinery 


In addition to the existing machinery of the Organisation, 
new techniques of action are required in carrying out the man- 
power programme in the different regions of the world. At 
present, this machinery is of two kinds—advisory and opera- 
tional. 

The new advisory machinery consists of regional com- 
mittees of the Governing Body. In March 1948, the Governing 
Body decided to establish a European Manpower Committee 
to assist the Office in formulating and applying the manpower 
programme in Europe. A year later, in March 1949, an Asian 
Manpower Committee held its first meeting. Each of these 
committees is tripartite in character and is composed of 
members of the Governing Body from the region concerned— 
in practice, two Government, two employers’ and two workers’ 
members. A committee of the same kind is planned for the 
American region. Each of the manpower committees has the 
same general task: to advise on and assist with the application 
of the manpower programme in its own region. 





1See above, p. 384, note 1. 

2 These committees meet regularly, as a rule on the occasion of each 
session of the Governing Body, and naturally meet in the regions in which 
they act, as well as in Geneva. 
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The operational machinery includes regional manpower 
field offices and manpower field missions. The first field 
office, that being set up in the Far East, is concentrating on 
technical training, as already described.1 The Geneva 
headquarters of the Office has been serving as a field office for 
Europe since March 1948. The American field office will prob- 
ably also be set up in the course of this year. Additional 
field offices will be established, as feasible, wherever they are 
needed for providing direct assistance on manpower problems 
to Governments. These offices, which work under the tech- 
nical and administrative control of the Office at Geneva, 
provide a base for operational activities in the regions con- 
cerned and perform a variety of informational and advisory 
tasks connected with regional manpower problems. They also 
constitute a channel for adapting worldwide programmes, 
standards and techniques of action to regional requirements 
and for keeping the headquarters office informed as to regional 
needs. 

The function of the manpower field missions is to furnish 
technical advisory services and to undertake field work relating 
directly to the solution of manpower problems, more parti- 
cularly those emphasised in the current programme (employ- 
ment service organisation, training and migration). They 
are being composed partly of outside experts and partly of 
regular members of the Office staff. A European field mission 
has already been set up. It has been assigned to Italy * 
because the manpower needs of that country are recognised 
as being of outstanding urgency in Europe, but it may be sent 
elsewhere, according to requirements and at the request of 
the Governments or international organisations concerned. 
Additional field missions will be set up to serve in other 
regions as well, as soon as the need for them is established and 
suitable experts are obtained. 

It is essential that the machinery used for carrying out the 
manpower programme should serve the practical needs to be 
met. This principle is necessarily being applied largely on a 
trial and error basis. The experience gained is being analysed 
by the Office and reported to the regional manpower com- 





1 See above, p. 382. 
2See above, p. 387. 
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mittees of the Governing Body and to the Governing Body 
itself. It is expected that their advice and recommendations 
will be most useful in helping to adapt the I.L.O. machinery 
to the new type of activities being undertaken in connection 
with the programme. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and Other 
Specialised Agencies 


In order to achieve united international action in the whole 
manpower field and to relate the programme to the broader 
economic and social factors affecting the solution of manpower 
problems, steps have been taken to enlist the co-operative 
support of the United Nations, including its regional economic 
commissions, and of the many specialised agencies concerned 
with the execution of the I.L.O. manpower programme. At 
each level of operation, the programme has been worked out 
in close co-operation with the organs of the United Nations 
and with other specialised agencies. 

On a worldwide basis, the I.L.O. co-operates in the work 
of the Economic and Social Council and its commissions, and 
close contact is maintained with each of the specialised agencies 
as appropriate to the subject-matter under consideration. In 
the field of employment, the I.L.O. works with the Economic 
and Employment Commission and the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development, and with the Interim Commission of 
the International Trade Organisation on general employment 
questions. It works with U.N.E.S.C.O. on basic education, 
guidance and training, and joint enquiries are envisaged in 
the development of these services, especially in underdeveloped 
areas. It co-operates with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation (F.A.O.) in regard to training for agriculture and in 
regard to migration for land settlement. The I1.L.0. and the 
I.R.O. have co-operated closely in drawing up a scheme of 
occupational classification useful for the resettlement of 
refugees and on questions arising in the retraining of refugees, 
including disabled persons. The I.L.O. also works with the 
World Health Organisation (W.H.O.) on the medical and health 
aspects of migration. Finally, co-operation is contemplated 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund in respect of 
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specific migration projects where such migration is essential 
to the fulfilment of precise economic development plans. 

With a view to exploring the contribution which the United 
Nations, including its regional commissions, and the other 
specialised agencies could make to the I.L.O. programme in 
the fields of employment, technical training and migration, 
and reciprocally, the contribution which the I.L.O. could make 
to the related programmes of the United Nations and the 
other specialised agencies, a meeting was held in Geneva in 
February 1949, at the invitation of the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office.' It is proposed to continue 
this type of informal co-operation at the secretariat level, to 
ensure close reciprocal co-operation. 

At the regional level, the I.L.O. co-operates closely with 
each of the existing economic commissions of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. The regional com- 
missions can stimulate Government adoption of practical and 
detailed development plans, and supply the I.L.O. with infor- 
mation concerning the manpower needed for such plans ; and 
the I.L.0., for its part, can take the necessary action in the 
manpower field. The fact that the I.L.O. headquarters and the 
headquarters of the Economic Commission for Europe are in 
the same place has facilitated regular contact at the secretariat 
level. The Asian manpower programme of the I.L.O. is based 
on working arrangements between the I.L.O. and the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, and the establishment 
of the I.L.O. field office will ensure co-operation with the 
Commission. The work of the I.L.O. in respect of Latin 
American manpower problems is being developed in co- 
operation with the Economic Commission for Latin America. 


International Staff 


One pivotal part of the machinery of the manpower pro- 
gramme is the international staff which must perform the work. 
It is fully appreciated that the execution of the manpower 
programme depends very largely on the numerical adequacy, 
the technical and executive calibre and the international 





1 The conclusions of the meeting will be submitted to the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination (made up of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the head of each of the specialised agencies), and to 
the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 
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objectivity of the staff responsible for administering it. The 
type of staff suitable for operational activities is not always 
the same as that suitable for research and other work, and the 
type of staff suitable for national operational work is not 
always suitable for international work of the same kind. 

To meet the increased duties of the I.L.O. in the manpower 
field and to obtain staff with the proper qualifications for 
international operational work, the regular staff of the Office 
has been strengthened by outside experts. For example, 
during the last year, the Office has had the services of United 
States experts on apprentice training and supervisory training 
(T.W.I.), a French expert on technical training and British 
experts on training, employment service and occupational 
classification. Moreover, a British expert on employment, 
training and migration has been appointed as special assistant 
to the Director-General on manpower questions. 

In addition, to enable members of the regular staff of the 
Office to extend their technical knowledge and to deal more 
effectively with practical problems of manpower in the dif- 
ferent countries, two methods of staff training are being 
applied : (1) training courses organised under the direction of 
competent officials or experts; (2) assignment of selected 
members of the staff for periods of practical training on parti- 
cular aspects of manpower problems in different countries 
whose experience in this field is particularly relevant. 


* 
* * 


In mapping out its new manpower programme, the I.L.O. 
has been fully conscious of the size and urgency of the task. 
As the Director-General told the Governing Body in December 
1948, the problems to be met are tremendous and the pro- 
gramme proposed in the field of manpower is the greatest that 
the Organisation has ever attempted. The programme is being 
applied in the knowledge that this practical project in inter- 
national co-operation can succeed. Manpower problems, no 
matter what their scope and character, can be solved if there 
is a concerted will to solve them. I.L.O. experience indicates 
that the combined efforts of the Governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations of the world can more than match 
the complexities and urgencies of the task. ahead. 











A Decade of Labour Legislation in India 
1937-1948: I 


In the record of Indian labour legislation during the period 
1937-1948 may be seen reflected the operation of certain factors 
of particular interest : the increasing industrialisation of a country 
that is still largely agricultural and the impact of wartime 
requirements ; the federalism that resulted from the constitutional 
changes introduced in 19371; the achievement of national 
independence in 1947. It is the purpose of the following article 
to present such a record. The article, which brings up to date 
the information on labour legislation contained in the report on 
industrial labour in India published by the Office in 19387, was 
prepared in the New Delhi Office of the I.L.0. 


INTRODUCTION 


A REVIEW of recent labour legislation in India* may 

most appropriately start from 1937, since it was in 
April of that year that the wide constitutional changes outlined 
in the Government of India Act, 1935, came into force in the 
British Indian provinces. The provinces were granted full 
autonomy in respect of a large number of subjects, and were 
endowed with entirely independent sources of revenue and 
given complete control of their own finance. The authority, 
legislative and executive, in the provinces was vested in 





1 For a review of the problems involved in the distribution of legislative 
authority in India in respect of labour and social questions, see Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, April-May 1944, pp. 415-455: 
“ Federalism and Labour Legislation in India ”, by Sir Atul C. CHATTERJEE. 

2 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41 : 
Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938). 

’ The term India, as used in this article, refers, unless otherwise spe- 
cified, to what was known as British India before 15 August 1947. Where 
however, the information given related to the period subsequent to that 
date, the term refers only to the Dominion of India. 
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Ministers chosen from and responsible to legislatures elected 
on a comparatively wide franchise and containing no nomi- 
nated officials or non-officials. 

Under the constitutional provisions of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, which are still in force in India pending 
the adoption of a new Constitution by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Dominion of India, there is a demarcation 
between provincial and central functions regarding legis- 
lation as well as administration. Briefly, the regulation of 
labour and safety in mines and oilfields, on the federal railways 
and in the major ports, as also interprovincial migration, 
are central (or federal) subjects. But the following are 
subjects of concurrent legislative jurisdiction : “ factories ; 
welfare of labour; conditions of labour; provident funds ; 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation; health 
insurance, including invalidity pensions; old-age pensions ; 
unemployment insurance ; trade unions ; industrial and labour 
disputes ; enquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of 
the matters [enumerated]”. The central (or federal) legis- 
lature and a provincial legislature both have power to make 
laws with respect to any of these matters of concurrent juris- 
diction. There is, however, an important proviso. If the 
central legislature desires to pass legislation on any of these 
subjects which involves “the giving of directions to a pro- 
vince as to the carrying into execution ” of such legislation, 
it must obtain the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

The Draft Constitution for the new Dominion of India, 
as settled by the Drafting Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly, leaves unchanged the above distribution of powers 
between the centre, now termed the Union, and the provinces, 
now termed States, but strengthens substantially the executive 
power of the centre in respect of subjects of concurrent legisla- 
tive juridiction, by providing that with regard to such subjects 
the executive power shall vest in the province, “save as 
expressly provided in this Constitution or by any law made 
by Parliament ”. The effect of this saving clause is that it 
will be open to the Union Parliament under the new Consti- 
tution to confer executive power on Union authorities, or, 
if necessary, to empower Union authorities to give directions 
as to how executive power shall be exercised by State author- 
ities, in respect of these subjects. 
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The considerable extension of the franchise in 1937 and the 
establishment of popular ministries in the provinces led 
necessarily to a much more sympathetic approach to the 
problems of labour, and in the years 1937 to 1948 a number 
of new labour laws were enacted both by the central Govern- 
ment and in the provinces. The main achievements of the first 
half of this period, which may be taken roughly to extend 
from 1937 to 1942, were : (1) the initiation, for the first time, 
of legislation to regulate working conditions in workshops 
(factories not using mechanical power), namely, the Employ- 
ment of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939, enacted by the 
Government of India, and the Unregulated Factories Act, 
1937, enacted by the Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar ; (2) the extension in a number of provinces, includ- 
ing Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab and Sind, of the statutory 
regulation of working conditions to a new class of workers, 
namely, wage earners employed in shops and commercial 
establishments ; (3) a substantial extension of the protection 
afforded to women workers against the risks of maternity, 
through the central Government’s Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1941, and the similar Acts in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces; and (4) the adoption 
in Bombay in 1938 of a comprehensive Industrial Disputes 
Act, which provided for an elaborate machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by conciliation and arbitration. 

The need for a certain measure of uniformity in labour 
legislation revealed by the working of provincial autonomy 
and the existence side by side of a central and a number of 
provincial Governments with concurrent jurisdiction in the 
sphere of labour legislation, combined with the imperative 
necessity of strenthening India’s war effort by removing as 
far as practicable all friction between capital and labour, led 
the Government of India in 1942 to inaugurate an extremely 
significant and fruitful experiment in the field of social policy. 
In August 1942, it set up a permanent Tripartite Labour Organ- 
isation, composed of representatives of the central, provincial 
and Indian State Governments, as well as of employers and 
workers, with a constitution modelled on that of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and with the following three 
objects : (1) the promotion of uniformity in labour legislation ; 
(2) the determination of a procedure for the settlement of 
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industrial disputes ; and (3) consultations on all matters of 
industrial interest affecting the country as a whole. This 
Organisation consists of a Standing Committee and a plenary 
Conference, over both of which the Minister of Labour in the 
Government of India presides. The Committee, which may 
meet as often as it is convened by the Government of 
India, consists of ten Government, five employers’ and five 
workers’ representatives. The plenary Conference, which 
meets at least once a year, consists of twenty-two Government 
representatives (excluding the Chairman) and eleven repre- 
sentatives each of employers and workers.! Since the inaugu- 
ration of the Tripartite Organisation in 1942, the Standing 
Committee has held ten sessions, and the plenary Labour 
Conference has met six times. 

The opportunity afforded by this tripartite machinery for 
regular and periodical discussions between representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers naturally helped to 
focus attention on the main problems of labour, and the years 
between 1942 and 1948 witnessed a remarkable extension in 
the scope and content of protective labour legislation. The 
more important among the enactments which the Tripartite 
Organisation has helped to place on the statute book are a 
series of amendments to the Factories Act, which have given 
the workers in factories a forty-eight hour week, annual 
holidays with pay and canteen facilities; the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, which requires the 
larger industrial establishments in the country to frame and 
adopt regular standing orders ; the Trade Unions (Amendment) 
Act, 1947, providing for the compulsory recognition of trade 
unions by employers ; the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, which introduces for the first time in India a compre- 
hensive scheme of accident, maternity and sickness insurance 
for the wage earners in perennial factories 2? ; and the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, which provides for the fixation and enforce- 
ment of statutory minimum rates of wages in a number of 
employments in India, including agriculture. 





1For further details, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 1, January 1943, pp. 1-21: “ The Institution of a Tripartite Labour 
Organisation in India: The Influence of the I.L.0.” Information on the 
activities of the Organisation during the period under review appeared from 
time to time in the “ Industrial and Labour Information” section of the Review. 


* Non-seasonal factories, working more than 180 days in the year. 
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We may now proceed to analyse in some detail the main 
developments in India in the field of labour legislation during 
the period 1937 to 1948, dealing in turn with the legislation 
on factories and workshops, shops and offices, mining, trans- 
port, wages, trade unions and trade disputes, and social 
security ; the principal wartime measures and the effects of 
independence are also noted. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


Factory Legislation 


The Factories Act enacted by the Government of India 
in 1934, amending and consolidating earlier measures, limited 
working hours for adults to fifty-four in the week and ten a 
day in perennial factories, and to sixty in the week and eleven 
a day in seasonal factories. It provided for a weekly holiday, 
a rest interval after five hours of continuous work and a higher 
rate of pay for overtime. It restricted the hours of work for 
children to five a day and for women to ten a day and forbade 
night work for both. The Act applied only to factories using 
mechanical power and employing twenty workers or more. 

Since 1937 the scope of the Factories Act has been con- 
siderably extended and the rights it confers on workers in 
India’s factories have been substantially enlarged by a series 
of amendments, enacted in 1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 
1947. The whole of this legislation was recast in a new Act 
adopted in the autumn of 1948. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1940 (Act X VII of 1940) 
which inserted in the Act a new chapter on “Small Factories ”, 
was designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risks 
of exploitation and employment under unhealthy and dan- 
gerous conditions in the smaller industrial establishments 
using power. It extended the provisions of the Factories Act 
concerning health, safety, children and registration to power 
factories employing ten to nineteen persons, defined as “ small 
factories ”, if any of those persons is not qualified to work 
as an adult. It further empowered the provincial Govern- 





1 For a detailed summary of the provisions of this Act, see Industrial 
Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 73-75. 
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ments to declare any premises to be a “ small factory ”, even 
though less than ten workers are employed, if children are 
employed. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act (XVI) of 1941 did not 
add materially to the rights of the factory worker, but sought 
merely to remedy two administrative defects which had 
been revealed in the working of the Act. It definitely em- 
powered the provincial Governments to extend all or any of 
the provisions of the Factories Act to any specified manu- 
facturing establishment or classes of such establishments, 
working with or without power, and employing ten or more 
persons. As instances of the use of this enabling provision 
by provincial Governments may be mentioned a Notifica- 
tion issued by the Government of Madras on 4 February 
1942 *, extending the provisions of the Factories Act, either 
in part or as a whole, to eleven classes of small factories 
employing ten or more workers, including establishments 
engaged in the decortication of groundnuts, the milling of 
rice, the manufacture of matches and confectionery and the 
tanning of hides or skins; and another, issued by the 
Government of Bombay on 2 April 1942, extending the 
provisions of the Factories Act, in part or in full, to 
twenty-nine classes of small factories enumerated in the 
Notification.® 

Like the amending Act of 1940, the Factories (Amendment) 
Act of 1944 made no significant addition to the protective 
provisions of the Factories Act. It merely strengthened the 
powers of the inspector appointed by the Government to call 
for all relevant information from the occupiers of a factory 
before the factory is allowed to commence work, and generally 
strengthened the provisions of the original Act concerning 
washing facilities in factories and means of escape in case 
of fire. Section 19 of the 1934 Act had made obligatory the 
supply of adequate washing facilities only in factories “in 
which any process involving contact by the workers with 
injurious or obnoxious substances is carried on”, and sec- 
tion 23 had similarly limited the means of escape to be provided 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1940—Ind. 1. 
The initials L.8. will be used to denote further references to this series. 


* Fort St. George Gazette, 10 February 1942, Part. I, pp. 167-168. 
’ Bombay Government Gazette, 9 April 1942, Part IVA, pp. 140-145. 
3 
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in case of fire to such means “as can reasonably be required in 
the circumstances of each factory ”. The amending Act of 1944 
removed both these qualifying conditions by making obli- 
gatory in the case of all factories the provision of adequate 
washing facilities and “such means of escape in case of fire 
as may be prescribed ”.} 

Unlike the amending Acts dealt with above, the three 
Factories (Amendment) Acts passed since 1944 have substan- 
tially added to the benefits enjoyed by factory workers in 
India by securing for them annual holidays with pay and a 
forty-eight hour week, and by imposing on the owners or 
managers of the larger factories an obligation to provide 
canteens for workers. Moreover, by these provisions, the 
standards with regard to hours of work in industry and holi- 
days with pay have been brought into closer conformity 
with those laid down in the relevant international labour 
Conventions. 


Holidays with Pay. 


The principle of giving workers in organised industries 
annual holidays with pay first came into prominence in 1940, 
when it was approved by the first Conference of Labour 
Ministers convened by the Government of India. The details 
of the legislation necessary to give effect to this decision 
were discussed with representatives of the provincial Govern- 
ments at the two subsequent sessions of the Labour Ministers’ 
Conference, in 1941 and 1942, and with representatives of 
employers and workers at meetings convened by the Govern- 
ment of India in January 1941 and January 1942. The Fac- 
tories (Second Amendment) Bill, 1944, granted to the workers 
in perennial factories with a year of continuous service to 
their credit, a holiday of at least seven consecutive days, of 
which at least six will be paid for. The “Statement of Objects 
and Reasons” appended to the Bill rightly claimed that it 
covered “ not an unimportant part ” of the I.L.O. Convention 
relating to holidays with pay 2, and the fact that the provisions 





1Section 5 of the Factories (Amendment) Act, 1944, enabled the pro- 
vincial Governments temporarily, until the termination of hostilities, to 
extend the time limit up to which women and children might be allowed 
to work in a factory in the evening from 7.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. 


2 Gazette of India, 8 April 1944, Part V, pp. 15-17. 
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of the Bill were considerably liberalised by the legislature 
before it received the assent of the Governor-General on 
16 April 1945 made it even more beneficial for the workers. 

The Act came into force on 1 January 1946 as the Fac- 
tories (Amendment) Act (IIT) of 1945. It applies to all non- 
seasonal factories coming under the scope of the Factories 
Act and provides for ten consecutive days of annual holidays 
with pay for adults and fourteen days for children (persons 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years), the qualifying 
period being one year of service. During the holiday the 
workers are entitled to wages at the average daily rate during 
the three months preceding its commencement; half the 
amount due for the entire number of days’ holiday must be 
paid before it begins. The Act, furthermore, authorises 
factory inspectors to act on behalf of the workers in respect 
of any dispute concerning annual holidays, and ensures that 
its provisions do not prejudice any rights to which a worker 
may be entitled under any other enactment or contract of 
service. 


The Forty-Eight-Hour Week. 


It has already been stated above that the Factories Act, 
1934, fixed the maximum permissible weekly hours of work 
for adult workers at fifty-four for perennial factories and sixty 
for seasonal factories. The question of reducing the maximum 
limit to forty-eight hours a week was first officially raised by 
the Labour Department of the Government of India in a 
memorandum presented to the seventh plenary session of the 
Indian Labour Conference at New Delhi in November 1945.? 
The memorandum claimed that the time was particularly 
opportune for a reduction in the hours of work in factories in 
India and based the case for such a reduction on the following 
grounds : 





1 Idem, 2 April 1945, Part IV, pp. 5-7. In some respects the provisions 
of the Factories (Amendment) Act, 1945, are in advance of the minimum 
standards laid down in the International Labour Code. Cf. Preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 
New Delhi 1947, Report Ill : Programme of Action for the Enforcement of 
Social Standards Embodied in Conventions and Recommendations Not Yet 
Ratified or Accepted (1.L.0., New Delhi, 1947), p. 34. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 
1946, pp. 78-81. 
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(a) a reduction in the maximum permissible hours of work 
to forty-eight in the week and eight a day would in- 
crease production particularly in the textile industry, 
by making it possible for factories to work daily three 
shifts instead of two ; 
the additional shift worked would help to absorb more 
men in industries and thus ease to some extent the 
unemployment problem during the difficult period of 
transition from war to peace ; 

a substantial number of workers in the engineering, 
iron ore, sugar, and cotton ginning and baling indus- 
tries and in the tramway and bus services, amounting 
in all to about 947,000, were already working a forty- 
eight-hour week, and the proposed reduction would 
merely extend this benefit to all factory labour in 
general ; and 

a forty-eight-hour week would provide immediate 
relief to the workers in India’s factories who had 
worked under great strain during the long period of 
the second World War. 


The Conference unanimously supported the proposal to 
establish a forty-eight-hour week in factories, and the result 
was the enactment by the Government of India in April 1946 
of the Factories (Amendment) Act (X), which came into 
force on 1 August 1946. This Act reduced the maximum 
weekly working hours for adults from fifty-four to forty- 
eight in perennial factories, and from sixty to fifty in 
seasonal factories. The daily limits were fixed at nine hours 
and ten hours, respectively, as compared with ten hours and 
eleven hours respectively provided by the Act of 1934, and 
the maximum permissible spreadover of the working time of 
an adult worker was similarly reduced from thirteen hours in 
any day to ten and a half hours in the case of perennial and 
eleven and a half hours in the case of seasonal factories. 
Overtime is to be paid at twice the ordinary rate of pay. The 
provincial Governments are, however, empowered to grant 
exemption from the limitation of hours in exigencies of public 
need, to any industry.1 As can be seen from the above sum- 





1 For the consolidated text of the Factories Act, 1934, as modified up 
to 1 August 1946, see D.S., 1946—Ind. 1. 
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mary of the provisions of the Act, the existing practice in 
India with regard to hours of work in factories is well in 
advance of the special provisions concerning India laid down 
in the international labour Convention No. 1, concerning hours 
of work in industrial undertakings. 


Factory Canteens. 


The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1947 (Act V of 1947) 
need not be discussed in detail. Briefly, it empowers provincial 
Governments to make rules requiring that in any specified 
factory where more than 250 workers are employed, an ade- 
quate canteen shall be provided for the use of the workers. 
Such rules may prescribe : (1) the date by which such canteen 
shall be provided ; (2) the standards in respect of furniture, 
accommodation, etc. ; (3) the foodstuffs to be served in the 
canteen and their prices ; (4) the representation of workers in 
the management of the canteens.1 Draft Factories (Canteens) 
Rules, framed under the provisions of this enabling Act, have 
already been published by the Governments of Assam, Bihar, 
the Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, Orissa and the United 
Provinces. 


Provincial Factory Legislation. 


As the rule-making power under the Factories Act rests 
with the provincial Governments, which are entrusted with 
the administration of the Act and the organisation of inspec- 
tion, a number of these Governments have also amended the Fac- 
tories Act in so far as it applies to their respective jurisdictions. 
Thus it was amended by the Government of the Central 
Provinces in 1939 (Act XXXVI) and by the Government of 
the Punjab in 1940 (Act VII), in both cases to impose a regis- 
tration fee on factories subject to the Act, in order to meet 
part of the expenditure on the factories inspectorate. The 
Punjab amending Act, besides effecting this economy in 
administration, prohibits the unauthorised establishment or 
extension of factories manufacturing textiles, glass, cement, 
chemicals, steel rolling mills, ete., in order to restrict cut- 
throat competition. 


1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 11 March 1947, pp. 234-235. 
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In 1941 the Factories Act was amended by the Government 
of Madras (Act VI) in order to restrict the medical examina- 
tion of adolescents and children to such as are guaranteed 
employment provided they are physically fit. An amending 
Act enacted by the Government of the North-West Frontier 
Province in 1947 (Act VII) seeks, like the Punjab Act of 
1941, to prevent the unauthorised establishment of factories 
in the province by providing for a system of licensing of 
factories. 


The New Factories Act, 1948. 


It should be evident from the above brief review that the 
Factories Act as at present in force in India differs in many 
material respects from the Factories Act as it existed in 1937, 
and embodies much higher standards of labour protection, 
particularly in respect of hours of work, holidays with pay 
and the employment of children. Despite the series of amend- 
ments, however, the general framework of the Act has remained 
unchanged, and experience of the working of the Act during 
recent years has increasingly revealed the need for wholesale 
revision with a view to extending its protective provisions to 
the large number of smaller industrial establishments which 
are at present outside its scope and generally strengthening 
its provisions relating to the safety, health and welfare of 
workers. An entirely new Act to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to labour in factories in India, therefore, was 
passed by the Constituent Assembly on 28 August 1948. It 
received the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
23 September 1948 and was scheduled to come into force on 
1 April 1949. In framing the new Act, as the Labour Minister 
stated in the Legislature on 30 January 1948, the Government 
has tried to implement as many of the provisions of the I.L.O. 
Code of Industrial Hygiene as are practicable under Indian 
conditions ; and, the provisions relating to the periodical 
medical examination of young persons and the submission 
of plans of factory buildings have also been taken from inter- 
national labour Conventions. 

The more important among the changes introduced by 
the Factories Act (LXIII) of 1948, are: (1) widening of the 





1Cf. Hindustan Times, 31 January 1948. 
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definition of the term “factory ” to cover all industrial estab- 
lishments employing ten or more workers where power 
is used, and twenty or more workers in all other cases ; (2) 
abolition of the distinction between seasonal and non-seasonal 
factories ; (3) splitting up of Chapter III of the present Act 
into three separate chapters, dealing with the health, safety 
and welfare of workers, ‘respectively, and clear specification 
in the Act itself of the minimum requirements under these 
heads ; (4) extension of the basic provisions of the Act relating 
to health, safety and welfare to all workplaces irrespective of 
the number of workers employed, except premises where 
processes are carried on by the occupier with the sole aid of 
his family ; (5) raising of the minimum age for the admission 
of children to employment from twelve to fourteen years and 
a reduction in the maximum permissible daily hours of work 
of children from five to four and a half; (6) provision for the 
licensing and registration of factories, and the prior scrutiny 
by the Factories Inspectorate of the plans and specifications 
of factory buildings ; and (7) the grant to provincial Govern- 
ments of the power to make rules requiring the association of 
the workers in the management of arrangements for the 
welfare of the workers. 


Standing Orders for Industrial Establishments. 


Another important legislative enactment of the decade 
1938-1948 which may conveniently be dealt with in this 
section is the Act concerning standing orders in industrial 
establishments enacted by the Government of India in 1946. 
The absence of “ standing orders ” clearly defining the rights 
and obligations of the employer and the worker in respect of 
recruitment, discharge, disciplinary action, holidays, leave, 
etc., has been found to be one of the most frequent causes of 
friction between managements and workers in industrial 
undertakings in India, and discussions on the subject in the 
tripartite Labour Conferences in 1943, 1944 and 1945 revealed 
a consensus of opinion in favour of a separate central enact- 
ment making it obligatory on the part of the employers in 
the larger industrial undertakings in the country to frame 





Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 23 September 1948, Part IV, pp. 292-328. 
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and enforce, with the approval of the Government, standing 
orders defining precisely the conditions of employment under 
them. The result was the enactment in 1946 of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act (XX). 

The Act provides for the framing of standing orders in 
all industrial establishments (including factories, mines, rail- 
ways, docks and plantations) employing 100 or more workers. 
It prescribes that, within six months of the application of the 
Act, the employer shall submit to the certifying officer standing 
orders covering, inter alia, classification of workmen (perma- 
nent, temporary, etc.) ; manner of intimating to them hours 
of work, holidays, pay days, and wage rates ; procedure for 
application for leave and holidays ; termination of employ- 
ment; discharge and disciplinary action. The certifying 
officer appointed by the appropriate Government, central or 
provincial as the case may be, is empowered to modify the 
draft standing orders so as to render them certifiable under 
the Act, although he has no right to adjudicate upon their 
fairness. The Act provides for consultation of the workers 
concerned before certification of the standing orders framed 
for any industrial establishment. The appropriate Government, 
however, is empowered, by notification in the official gazette, 
to exempt, conditionally or unconditionally, any industrial 
establishment or class of industrial establishments from all or 
any of the provisions of the Act.} 

In pursuance of the Act, the central Government published 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Control Rules 
in 1°46, applying to all Chief Commissioner’s provinces and 
to the undertakings under the central Government. Provincial 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Rules, framed under 
the Act, have since been gazetted in Assam (April 1947), 
Bengal (October 1946), Bihar (November 1947), Bombay 
(November 1948), the Central Provinces and _ Berar 
(November 1947), Madras (November 1947), Orissa (July 
1947), Sind (July 1947) and the United Provinces (December 
1946).? 





1 Gazette of India, 4 May 1946, Part IV, pp. 46-50. 
2 For a review of the working of the Act during 1947, see Indian Labour 
Gazette, May and June 1948, pp. 786-789 and 871. 
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Workshops Legislation 


Considerable numbers of wage earners in India are em- 
ployed in small manufacturing establishments which do not 
use mechanical power and therefore fall outside the scope of 
the Factories Act. The more important among this group of 
industries, which until 1937 almost wholly escaped regulation, 
are “mica manufacture, wool cleaning, shellac, bidi (cigar- 
rette) making, carpet weaving, indigenous tanneries, coir 
matting, handloom weaving, glass bangle manufacture, etc.”.! 
Section 5 (1) of the Factories Act, 1934, of course, empowers 
provincial Governments to extend to such of these workshops 
(factories not using mechanical power) as employ more than 
ten workers all or any of provisions of the Act. But the pro- 
vincial Governments have made little use of this enabling 
provision to extend the benefits of factory legislation to the 
wage earners employed in workshops.’ 

Between 1937 and 1948 three important legislative enact- 
ments were placed on the statute book to regulate working 
conditions in the workshops falling outside the scope of the 
Factories Act. One of these was central, relating to the 


employment of children ; the other two were provincial, and 
more general in character. 


Employment of Children. 


The Employment of Children (Amendment) Act (XV) 
of 1939 *, was designed solely to fight the evil of child labour 
in workshops. Defining a workshop as any premises wherein 
any industrial process is carried on, exclusive of premises 
to which the provisions of section 50 of the Factories Act 
apply (prescribing a minimum age of twelve years for employ- 
ment in factories), it prohibits the employment of children 
under twelve years of age * in workshops engaged in ten pro- 
cesses which are listed in a schedule appended to the Act. 





1 LABOUR INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE : Main Report (Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1946) p. 18. 

2? The only exceptions are Bombay and the United Provinces, which 
have extended the Factories Act to workshops engaged in the manufacture 
of bidis and glass, respectively. 

3 Cf. L.S8., 1939—Ind. 3. 

* Raised to fourteen years under an amendment made by the Factories 
Act of 1948 (see above, p. 405). 
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The list includes bidi making, carpet weaving, cement manu- 
facture, manufacture of matches, mica cutting and splitting, 
shellac manufacture, the tanning of leather and the cleaning 
of wool. Section 3A of the Act empowers provincial Govern- 
ments, after giving due notice in the official gazette, to add 
any description of processes to the schedule ; thus a Notifi- 
cation under this section issued by the Government of Madras 
on 19 September 1947 prohibited the employment of children 
as cleaners in workshops attached to motor companies’, and 
in the United Provinces the Government has added the 
brassware and glass industries to the schedule.” 


Provincial Legislation. 


The Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act (X XI) 
of 1937 was the earliest attempt in India to regulate condi- 
tions of work in workshops by law. The Act applies within 
selected areas notified by the Government and, in the first 
instance, only to workshops employing fifty or more persons 
and engaged in bidi making, shellac manufacture or leather 
tanning. It limits the hours of work to ten in the day and 
provides for the grant to each worker of a weekly holiday. 
Further, it prohibits the employment of children under ten 
years of age, makes the employment of those under fourteen 
years conditional upon possession of a certificate of physical 
fitness, and limits the daily hours of work of children and 
women to seven and nine respectively. For both women and 
children, night work is prohibited and provision is also made 
for adequate health and safety measures in workshops.® 

Much more comprehensive than either of the two enact- 
ments described above is the Madras Non-Power Factories 
Act (XX XVII) of 1947, which seeks to regulate the conditions 
of labour and make provision for the welfare of workers in 
places and premises to which the Factories Act, 1934, does 
not apply, in the province of Madras. The Government of 
Madras is empowered from time to time by notification, to 
extend the provisions of the Act to the whole or any portion 





1 Fort St. George Gazette, Part 1, 30 September 1947, p. 831. 

2 Government Gazette of the United Provinces, Part I A, 4 September 1948, 
p. 474. 

3 Cf. Industrial Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 76-77. For the text of 
the Act, see Z.S., 1937—Ind. 3. 
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of the province. The Act defines a non-power factory as 
any place or premises to which the Factories Act does not 
apply, wherein ten or more workers are employed and in 
which one or more of 23 industries and handicrafts specified 
in a schedule appended to the Act is or are being carried 
on. Among the industries enumerated in the schedule are 
the manufacture of matches, confectionery, bidis, cigars, 
metal vessels, fibres, carpets and salt ; the curing of tobacco ; 
the cleaning of wool; engineering; handloom weaving; the 
tanning of skins and hides ; oil extraction ; and printing and 
binding. Under the provisions of the Act, the occupier of 
every non-power factory is obliged to take out a licence 
from the Chief Inspector appointed by the Government, 
permitting him to carry on work. The Chief Inspector may 
refuse the necessary licence if he is of the opinion that the 
workplace is unsuitable for carrying on the industry or handi- 
craft. Provisions are laid down for ensuring adequate clean- 
liness, lighting, ventilation, water supply and sanitation in 
non-power factories, and for the observance of safety measures. 
Hours of work of adults in non-power factories are limited 
to nine in the day and forty-eight in the week. Night work 
after 7 p.m. and before 5 a.m. is prohibited in the case of 
women, and no child may be allowed to work in a non-power 
factory who is under fourteen years of age. Every worker in 
such factories is to be granted a full day’s rest after six days’ 
consecutive work. A striking feature of the Act is the liberal 
provision it makes for holidays with pay. Every worker 
who has completed a period of twelve months’ continuous 
service is granted during the subsequent period of twelve 
months, holidays with wages for a period of twelve days, with the 
right to accumulate such holidays up to a maximum of twenty- 
four days. In addition, every worker is entitled to sick leave 
with wages for a period not exceeding twelve days in a year, 
and to casual leave with wages up to a maximum of another 
twelve days in a year.! 

The provisions of the Madras Act are thus much in advance 
of the Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act. It applies 
to a larger number of industries and seeks to cover a larger 
number of workshops, namely, establishments employing 





1 Fort St. George Gazette, Part IV B, 13 April 1948, pp. 49-64. 
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more than ten workers, as against establishments employing 
more than fifty workers in the Central Provinces. Its provisions 
in respect of the minimum age for admission to employment 
and of holidays with wages are, again, well above the standards 
laid down in the Factories Act. Draft Rules under the Act 
have only recently been published by the Government, and its 
provisions have therefore not yet been brought inte force 
in any part of the province. 

Apart from the Central Provinces and Berar and Madras, 
no other province has regulated conditions of labour in work- 
shops by law. The Standing Labour Committee of the Tri- 
partite Labour Organisation, at its session in New Delhi in 
March 1946, considered a Government proposal for the enact- 
ment by the Central Government of separate legislation 
applicable to the whole of India, for the regulation of work- 
shops. The workers’ representatives, however, were generally 
in favour of bringing the workshops under the provisions of 
protective labour legislation, not by enacting separate legis- 
lation, but by extending to them all the provisions of the 
Factories Act.2. This view has prevailed, since the revised 
Factories Act, 1948, as already stated*, applies also to all 


non-power industrial establishments employing twenty or 
more workers, and thus automatically extends the protective 
provisions of the Factories Act to workshops of this size 
throughout India. 


SHOPS AND OFFICES 


A striking feature of labour legislation in India during 
the years 1937 to 1948 is the substantial number of laws 
placed on the statute book to regulate conditions of work in 
shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres. 
Until 1937 there were no measures of this kind. By 1948 a 
number of legislative enactments regulating working conditions 
of shop workers in one way or another were either already in 
force or were awaiting implementation in most of the provinces 
directly administered by the Government of India, in all the 





1 Fort St. George Gazette, 18 May 1948, Rules Supplement to Part I, 
pp. 129-130. 

2 Cf. Trade Union Record (Bombay), March 1946. 

3 See above, p. 405. 
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provinces of the Dominion of India with the exception 
of Orissa, and in all the provinces of the Dominion of 
Pakistan. 

Central Legislation 


The Weekly Holidays Act enacted by the Government of 
India in 1942 (Act XVIII) is the most elementary of these 
measures. It is permissive only, and becomes effective in 
a province, or in a specified area within a province, only 
if the provincial Government by notification in the provincial 
gazette chooses to apply it. It merely provides for the grant 
of one paid weekly holiday to every person employed other- 
wise than in a confidential capacity or in a position of manage- 
ment in any shop, restaurant or theatre. Provincial Govern- 
ments are empowered, further, to grant an additional half-day’s 
holiday with pay each week. The Act came into force in 
British Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Bihar in 1943 and in Madras in 1946. Typical 
examples of the use of this Act by provincial Governments 
are notifications published by the Government of Bihar on 
18 June 1947 extending the provisions of the Act to 17 towns 
in the province ?, and by the Government of Madras on 
30 July 1946 extending them to more than 350 specified 
panchayats in the province.* 


Provincial Legislation 


Among the provincial Governments, Bombay led the way 
in 1939, with its Shops and Establishments Act (XXIV), 
which was soon followed by the Punjab Trade Employees 
Act, 1940 4, the Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940 °, 
and the Sind Shops and Establishments Act, 1940.6 The 
Punjab Act was extended to Delhi in 1942, and similar legis- 


1 All the Shops Acts at present in force in the Pakistan provinces were 
passed before the partition of India on 15 August 1947. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, August 1947, p. 104. 

3 Fort St. George Gazette, Part I, 30 July 1946, pp. 525-526. 

*This Act, which was extensively amended in 1943, is now in force 
— a province of East Punjab and the Pakistan province of West 

unjab. 

5 This Act is now in force in the Indian province of West Bengal and 
the Pakistan province of East Bengal. 

®*The Sind Act was amended in 1944. 
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lation to regulate conditions of work in shops, etc., was enacted 
in 1947 in the Central Provinces and Berar (Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act, 1947), the United Provinces (Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, 1947), Madras (Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act, 1947) and the North-West Frontier Province 
(Trade Employees Act, 1947), and in 1948 in Assam (Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1948). 
The main features of these Acts are briefly as follows: 


(1) They do not extend to the whole of their respective 
provinces, but apply in the first instance only to certain cities, 
towns or areas, indicated in the Act itself. In every case, 
however, the provincial Government concerned is empowered 
to extend the application of the Act by notification. The 
Punjab Act empowers the Government to extend the provisions 
of the Act to any area, and the Bengal and Assam Acts to 
any area, or to specified shops, or establishments or classes of 
shops or establishments in such area. The Bombay, Sind, 
Central Provinces and Berar, and Madras Acts, on the other 
hand, empower the respective Governments to extend all or 
any of their provisions to any area, while the United Provinces 
Act goes even further and empowers the Government to 
extend all or any of its provisions to any area in respect of 
all or any specified class of shops or commercial establishments. 


(2) Despite considerable differences as regards definitions, 
all the Acts cover, broadly, wage earners employed in shops, 
commercial establishments (including insurance and banking 
firms) restaurants, theatres, cinemas and other places of public 
amusement. 


(3) All the Acts contain provisions in respect of opening 
(except in Bengal and Assam) and closing hours, hours of 
work (daily, weekly or monthly), rest intervals, spreadover, 
overtime rates (except in Assam) and weekly holidays. While 
in some cases opening and closing hours are left to be fixed 
by the Government, in others they are fixed by the Act itself. 
The United Provinces and the Punjab Acts make a distinction 
between summer and winter, and prescribe a later opening and 
an earlier closing hour during the winter months. The maximum 
permissible hours of work in shops and commercial establish- 
ments are shown in table I. 
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TABLE I. MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE HOURS OF WORK IN SHOPS 
AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 





Shops Commercial establishments 





Overtime 
hours 
per year 


Province Hours Hours 


per day per week 


Hours 
per week 





50 
56 e 
208 (p.month) 


208 (p.month) 


48 
54 
54 


























As regards other establishments, the maximum permissible 
hours of work are fixed at ten in the day in Assam, Bengal, 
Bombay and Sind, at eight in the day in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, and at eight in the day and forty-eight in the week 
in Madras. 

Workers in shops are entitled to a weekly holiday of one 
full day in Assam, Bombay, the Punjab, Sind, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and the United Provinces, and of one 
and a half days in Bengal and Madras ; and similar provision 
in respect of weekly holidays is also included in respect of 
commercial and other establishments. Most of the Acts, again, 
stipulate a higher rate of pay for overtime work, namely, one 
and a quarter times the ordinary rate of wages in Bengal, 
Bombay and Sind, one and a half times in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and twice the normal rate in Madras, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. 


(4) A very notable feature of this legislation is the relatively 
liberal scale on which all the provincial Acts subsequent to 
the Bombay Act have provided for annual holidays with pay, 
and the fact that the provisions in question are more liberal in 
the more recent Acts. The position in this respect in the 
various provinces is indicated in table II. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF DAYS’ ANNUAL HOLIDAY OR LEAVE 
WITH PAY IN SHOPS AND OFFICES, UNDER PROVINCIAL 














LEGISLATION 
Nature of leave 
Provi sos 
pied naam, pert Casual leave Sick leave 
leave or holidays * 
Se ee ee 162 10 30 
Pe a | 14 108 
Central Provinces and Berar 14 . 
0 eee ee se 12 12 12 
a ee ee 144 
EN ee eee 15 
United Provinces. .. . 155 ‘ 15 




















1To be granted after one year’s continuous service. * In addition, three days’ holiday for 
religious purposes. * Leave on half pay. ‘Seven days’ leave may be granted after six 
months’ continuous service. * In addition, all holidays for Government treasuries notified by 


the Government. 

(5) Most of the Acts include special provisions for the 
protection of children and young persons. The minimum 
age for admission to employment is fixed at twelve years in 
Assam, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Sind, 
and at fourteen years in Madras and the United Provinces, 
but in the latter case children over twelve may be employed 
as apprentices. The maximum daily and weekly hours of work 
of young persons—defined as persons under seventeen years 
of age in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, Madras 
and Sind—are fixed at eight and forty-eight in Bombay and 
Sind, seven and forty-two in Madras and seven and thirty- 
six in the Central Provinces and Berar. In the Punjab, young 
persons under fourteen years of age may not be employed in 
a shop or commercial establishment for more than seven hours 
in any day or forty-two hours in any one week. In the United 
Provinces, children between twelve and fourteen years 
employed as apprentices may not work more than six hours 
in any day. Mention may also be made here of two distinguish- 
ing features of the United Provinces and Madras Acts: the 
former applies the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act mutatis mutandis to every employee of a shop or com- 
mercial establishment ; and the latter, unlike the other Shops 
Acts, includes provisions for health and safety measures in 
shops and all other types of establishments subject to the Act. 
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Proposed Legislation 


It will be clear from the above summary that the various 
provincial Shops Acts differ materially from each other as 
regards both their scope and their content. The adoption 
of a comprehensive central Act which will apply to all the 
provinces and enforce uniform conditions has therefore been 
engaging the attention of the Government of India for some 
time, and was approved in principle by the ninth session of 
the Standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite Labour 
Organisation at New Delhi in July 1946. The proposed 
All-India Act will be applicable, in the first instance, to all 
municipal areas and will cover persons employed in com- 
mercial and trading undertakings and the office sections 
of factories, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other 
places of public amusement, and of any other establish- 
ments to which the Act may be applied by provincial Govern- 
ments. The Act will regulate hours of work, intervals and 
rest periods, spreadover, opening and closing hours, weekly 
holidays, holidays with pay, payment of wages, sanitation 
and lighting, and will, in addition, contain special provisions 
with regard to the employment of young persons.' 


MINING 


The basic law regulating working conditions in mines in 
1937 was the Indian Mines Act, 1923, as amended on various 
occasions. The most important amending Act (V of 1935) 
fixed the maximum hours of work above ground at fifty- 
four in the week and ten in the day, with at least one hour’s 
rest for six hours’ work, and those underground at fifty-four 
in the week and nine in the day. It also prohibited the employ- 
ment in mines of children under fifteen years of age and 
included provisions relating to safety in mines, the reporting 
of accidents and the setting up of mining boards by provincial 
Governments. 2 





1Cf. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF LaBOUR: Programme of 
oo during the Next Five Years, memorandum issued on 26 September 
* For a detailed summary of the provisions of the Indian Mines Act, 
as amended up to 1937, see Industrial Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 80-84. 


4 
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The main developments in this sphere since 1937 have 
been an extension of safety measures in collieries, the pro- 
gressive extension of welfare measures in mines and the 
introduction of a new principle of financing such measures 
by the levy of a cess on output, the grant of maternity benefit 
to women workers, the setting up of a tripartite committee 
on coal mining to advise the Government on matters relating 
to the coal mining industry and, recently, the introduction 
of schemes for the payment of bonus and the establishment 
of a provident fund for workers in coal mines. 


Safety Measures 


As regards safety measures, the Indian Mines Act was 
amended in 1937 (Act XXIX of 1937) to make permanent 
the powers of the inspectorate to issue orders to individual 
mines where danger is apprehended, to permit the inspec- 
torate to disclose evidence of danger to adjacent mines to 
persons likely to be affected, and to levy a duty on coal and 
coke to defray the cost of rescue stations. A later amendment 
(Act XXIV of 1940) made the salaries of the manager, the 
supervisory staff and persons employed in connection with 
the raising and the lowering of the workers payable by the 
owner of the mine instead of by the coal raising contractors.* 

In order to safeguard the miners against the dangers 
involved in the existing methods of mining in the main coal- 
fields, the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act (XIX) of 1939 
was passed.* It levies a cess for the creation of a fund to 
finance stowing measures, and by an amendment (Act XI 
of 1940)* measures against fire in and inundation of mines 
may also be financed out of the fund. The qualification that 
the chairman of the stowing board should be in the service 
of the Crown was deleted by the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) 
Amendment Ordinance (XXV) of 1942. The Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Amendment Act (III) of 1944 further extend- 
ed the safety provisions of the Act by empowering the board 
to execute protective measures under its own supervision 





1 Gazette of India, 11 December 1937, Part IV, pp. 55-56. 
2 Idem, 13 April 1940, Part IV, p. 112. 

3’ Idem, 29 April 1939, Part IV, pp. 169-173. 

4 Idem, 30 March 1940, Part IV, pp. 53-54. 
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where a mine is abandoned, its ownership is in dispute or the 
owner is not himself in a position to undertake protective 
measures. 


Miners’ Welfare 


Considerable attention has also been paid during the past 
decade to the provision of adequate welfare measures for 
the country’s mine workers. As more than three fourths of 
the total number are employed in coal mines ?, attention 
was naturally directed first to welfare measures in collieries, 
but recently a beginning has been made with regard to the 
provision of welfare facilities for workers engaged in mica mines. 

The Indian Mines (Amendment) Ordinance (XVII) of 1945, 
authorised the Government of India to make rules regarding 
the maintenance, in mines where women are ordinarily 
employed, of suitable rooms exclusively for the use of their 
children under six years of age, and to prescribe the number 
and standards of such rooms.* A further amendment (Act II 
of 1946) conferred on the central Government power to frame 
rules requiring the mine owners to provide and maintain, 
at or near the pithead, bathing places equipped with shower- 
baths and locker-rooms for the use of the men employed in 
the mine, and to provide similar separate facilities for the use 
of women miners, if any ; and to prescribe the number of such 
places and rooms and the minimum standards to which they 
shall conform.‘ The Mines Créche Rules, 1946, framed by the 
Government under the provisions of the 1945 Ordinance, 
were published on 21 July 1946, and the Coal Mines Pithead 
Bath Rules came into force on 1 July 1947. 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Ordinance (VII of 
1944) promulgated by the central Government on 31 January 
1944 marked a new stage in welfare legislation in India as it 
introduced the principle of levying a cess on the output of 
an industry to finance welfare measures for the workers 
engaged in it. The Ordinance created a Coal Mines Labour 





1Idem, 18 March 1944, Part IV, p. 17. 

* In 1945 the daily average number of persons working in mines regulated 
by the Indian Mines Act was 386,290, of whom 294,902 were employed 
in coal mines. 

Idem, Extraordinary, 26 May 1945. 

* Idem, 9 March 1946, Part IV, pp. 1-2. 
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Welfare Fund to promote the welfare of labour employed 
in the coal mining industry and empowered the Government 
of India to levy a cess amounting to not less than 1 and not 
more than 4 annas per ton on all coal and soft coke despatched 
by rail from collieries in British India, to finance the acti- 
vities of the Fund. The Fund was to be utilised to meet 
expenditure on measures “ necessary or expedient to promote 
the welfare of labour employed in the coal mining industry ” ; 
the Ordinance, however, specifically listed the following 
among the welfare measures on which the Fund could be 
spent: the provision or improvement of housing, water 
supplies, educational facilities, facilities for washing, recreation, 
and transport to and from work ; and the provision of medical 
facilities. Finally, the Ordinance empowered the Govern- 
ment to set up an Advisory Committee, on which owners 
and workers would have equal representation and which 
would include a woman member, to advise the Government 
on matters relating to the administration and working of the 
Fund.! This Ordinance has since been replaced by the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act (XXXII) of 1947, which 
came into force on 14 June 1947.2 This Act retained intact 
the main provisions of the earlier Ordinance, but with the 
following important changes : 


(a) the minimum and maximum limits of the cess to be 
levied on each ton of coal and coke despatched from 
collieries were raised from 1 and 4 annas to 4 and 8 
annas respectively ; 


special attention is devoted to housing and it is pro- 
vided that a minimum of at least 1 anna 4 pies of the 
cess collected on every ton of coal or coke (rising 
to not less than 3 annas 8 pies when the cess is levied 
at the maximum rate of 8 annas per ton) shall be 
carried over to a separate Housing Account main- 
tained by the Fund ; and 


where colliery owners maintain dispensary services 
for their labourers conforming to the standards 
prescribed by the Fund, they can now secure from the 





1Cf. L.S., 1944—Ind. 1. 
2 Idem, 1947—Ind. 2. 
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Fund grants-in-aid not exceeding an amount equi- 
valent to 8 pies per ton of coke or coal despatched 
from the colliery concerned. 


In pursuance of the provisions of the above legislation, 
a cess at the rate of 6 annas per ton is now being levied and 
collected on all coal and coke despatched from collieries by 
rail, and an advisory committee for welfare measures in coal 
mines has been set up with seven Government officials, seven 
representatives of mineowners’ associations and seven per- 
sons nominated by the Government of India to represent 
the interests of the workers as members, together with the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of Labour 
as chairman.! 

Next to coal mining, mica mining employs the largest 
number of mine workers in India, and welfare measures 
would seem to be even more urgently needed in these mines 
than in collieries owing to the considerable number of women 
and children employed. Hence the adoption of the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act (XXII) of 1946, which provided 
for the levy of a cess on all exports of mica from British India 
at a rate not exceeding 64% per cent. ad valorem, the net 
proceeds of which are credited to a Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund. The central Government is empowered to utilise the 
Fund, among other purposes, for the betterment of the health 
conditions of mine workers and for the provision of improved 
amenities for them, such as increased water supplies and 
washing facilities, improved housing, higher nutrition stan- 
dards, better educational and recreational facilities, and 
transportation to and from the place of work. It is also 
empowered to give grants to a local authority or to the manage- 
ment of a mica mine in aid of any approved scheme provided 
for by the Fund.” In exercise of the powers conferred by this 
Act, a cess at the rate of 21% per cent. ad valorem is at present 
being collected for financing welfare measures in mica mines. 
By a Notification of 2 January 1948, the Government of 
India framed rules for the administration of the Act and set 





1For an account of the working of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund during 1945, see Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India for the year ended 31 December 1945. 


2 Gazette of India, 4 May 1946, Part IV, pp. 52-54. 
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up two advisory committees, including representatives of 
owners and workers, in Bihar and Madras, to advise it on 
matters arising out of the administration of the Act or the 


Fund.} 


Appointment of a Tripartite Committee 


An even more interesting and significant development in 
this sphere was the setting up by the Government of India, 
early in 1948, of a tripartite Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining constituted on lines similar to those of the various 
tripartite industrial committees of the I.L.O. This Committee 
—which is one of a chain of such committees on the I.L.O. 
model now being established by the Government of India for 
the major industries of the country, such as textiles, planta- 
tions and cement—consists of four representatives each of 
Governments, employers and workers. Protective labour 
legislation for securing better working and living conditions 
for 300,000 colliery workers has naturally figured prominently 
in the deliberations of the Committee, and at its first meeting, 
held at Dhanbad on 23 and 24 January 1948, it approved a 
number of proposals for substantially revising the Indian 
Mines Act by providing for: a reduction of the maximum 
permissible weekly hours of work in mines to forty-eight ; 
better water supply and health measures in collieries and their 
inspection by a welfare commissioner ; compulsory medical 
examination of young persons; first-aid appliances, both on 
the surface and underground, under the charge of qualified 
persons ; maintenance of proper registers to facilitate the 
enforcement of conciliation awards; and a higher rate of 
pay for overtime work.? These proposals would still appear 
to be under consideration by the Government, but effect has 
already been given to another suggestion, namely, that a 
compulsory provident fund scheme should be introduced to 
provide for coal miners in their old age. The Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Ordinance (VII) of 1948 and the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act passed 
recently by the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative), 
together with the mines maternity benefit legislation introduced 





1 Gazetle of India, 10 January 1948, Part I, section 1, pp. 58-60. 
2 The Statesman (Delhi), 24 and 25 January 1948. 
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earlier in 1941, are reviewed later in this article in the section 
dealing with social security. 

Mention should also be made here of the recent extension 
of the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act to coal mines 
in India and to coal mines and oilfields in Pakistan. These 
are noticed below in the section on wages legislation. 


TRANSPORT 


In 1937 legislation relating to conditions of work in com- 
munications was limited to railways and port services. The 
Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, provided for the 
limitation of hours of work on railways to a maximum of 
eighty-four hours a week for persons whose work was declared 
to be essentially intermittent, and sixty hours a week on the 
average in any month for others, allowing, under special 
circumstances, for overtime work at one and a quarter times 
the ordinary rates of pay. The Act also provided for a weekly 
holiday to those whose work was not essentially intermittent, 
and the rules issued under it granted periodical rests to certain 
classes of railway servants. The rules framed under the Act, 
however, did not apply to all the railways in India. The 
Indian Ports Act, 1908, as amended in 1922 and 1931, inter 
alia, prohibited the employment of children under twelve 
years of age in handling goods in ports to which the Act applied. 
The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, sought specifically to 
give effect to the provisions of the Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932, but its provisions had 
not been brought into force owing to the constitutional changes 
introduced by the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Since 1937 both the scope and content of protective labour 
legislation in this sphere have been greatly extended. The 
more important among the measures adopted between 1937 
and 1948 are the stepping up of the minimum age for employ- 
ment of children in railways and docks from twelve to fifteen 
years, the progressive extension of the Hours of Employment 
Regulations to all the major railways, the ratification of the 





1 For a summary of the position in 1937, see Industrial Labour in India, 
op. cit., pp. 87-92. 
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aforementioned international Convention concerning dockers, 
the regulations adopted by the Dominion of India to promote 
the continuous employment of dock workers and eliminate as 
far as practicable the evils of casual employment, and the 
extension of the principle of statutory regulation of working 
conditions to workers engaged in motor transport. 

With regard to the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment in transport, the Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised) 
Convention, 1937 (No. 59), adopted by the 23rd Session of 
the International Labour Conference, had fixed thirteen years 
in the case of India as the minimum age for the employment 
of children in the transport of passengers, goods or mails by 
rail and in the handling of goods at docks. The Employment 
of Children Act (X XVI) of 1938, however, went much further 
than the Convention and fixed fifteen years as the minimum 


in both cases.? 


Railway Workers 


As already stated, before 1937, the Railway Servants Hours 
of Employment Regulations applied only to specified railways, 
namely, the North Western, East Indian, Great Indian Penin- 
sula, Eastern Bengal, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways. They were 
extended to the Bengal and North Western Railways in 1937, 
to the South Indian and Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways in 
1940 and to the Assam, Bengal, and Bengal and Nagpur 
Railways in 1941. Since 1 January 1941, all workers, with 
certain minor exceptions, employed on all Class I Railways 
in India are covered by the Regulations. 


Dockers 


Early in 1947, the Government of India ratified Convention 
No. 32 (Revised) concerning the protection of dock workers 
against accidents, and the Indian Dock Labourers Regulations, 
1948 *, framed under the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, 
to implement the Convention, came into force in the Dominion 
of India on 10 February 1948. These rules prescribe the 
duties of the inspectors to be appointed by the Government 





1Cf. L.S., 1938—Ind. 5. 
2 Gazette of India, 17 January 1948, Part I, section 1, pp. 88-99. 
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and lay down in detail the various safety measures to be 
adopted by (1) the authority in charge of the management 
and control of a dock, wharf or quay ; (2) the owner, master, 
officer in charge or agents of the ship; (3) the owner of the 
machinery or plant used in the loading or unloading of cargo 
or fuel ; and (4) the person who by himself, his agents or 
employees, engages in the loading or unloading of cargo or 
fuel. These Regulations, being issued in 1948, naturally did 
not apply to that part of India which on 15 August 1947 had 
been set up as the independent Dominion of Pakistan. But 
by a Notification dated 13 January 1948 the Government of 
Pakistan brought the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, into 
force in its territories also on the same date. 

For long, one of the main labour problems in India’s 
ports has been due to the fact that the available dock labour 
generally exceeds the minimum requirements, and to the 
consequent widespread unemployment or underemployment 
among dock workers. As far back as 1931 the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India had recommended that a policy 
of decasualisation should be adopted in the docks in order 
“to regulate the numbers of dock labourers in accordance 
with requirements and to ensure that the distribution of 
employment depends not on the caprice of intermediaries, 
but on a system which, as far as possible, gives all efficient 
men an equal share”. However, subsequent attempts to 
induce port trusts to formulate schemes of decasualisation 
on a voluntary basis did not meet with much success, and a 
scheme of compulsory registration formulated in 1939 had to 
be shelved because of the outbreak of war. 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act (IX) 
of 1948, which received the assent of the Governor-General 
of India on March 1948, empowers the Government of India 
in respect of the major ports, and the provincial Governments 
in respect of other ports, to frame a scheme for the registration 
of dock workers with a view to securing greater regularity of 
employment for them and for regulating the employment 
of all dock workers, registered and non-registered, in ports. 
Such a scheme may provide, inter alia, for the satisfactory 
regulation of a variety of subjects connected with the 





1 Gazette of Pakistan, 16 January 1948, Part I, section 1, p. 14. 
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conditions of life and work of dock workers; the recruit- 
ment and entry into the scheme of all dock workers ; the terms 
and conditions of employment in docks, including rates of 
remuneration, hours of work and holidays ; the training and 
welfare of dock workers ; the enforcement of adequate health 
and safety measures in docks; and payment to registered 
workers of a minimum pay for days on which work may not 
be available to them. The Act also empowers the appropriate 
Government to constitute a tripartite advisory committee, 
consisting of not more than fifteen members representing 
Government, dock workers and their employers in equal 
proportion, to advise it in the framing and administration of 
schemes formulated under the Act.1 In February 1948 the 
central Government set up a committee to frame a scheme 
for the registration of dock workers, but none of the provin- 
cial Governments has as yet framed any scheme under this 


Act. 
Motor Transport Workers 


Finally, during the past decade the principle of the sta- 
tutory regulation of conditions of work has been extended 


to a new class of transport workers, namely, those engaged 
in motor transport. The Motor Vehicles Act (IV) of 1939 
contains provisions regulating the minimum age for employ- 
ment, hours of work and rest periods of motor drivers. It 
prohibits the employment of any person under eighteen 
years as a driver of a motor vehicle and any person under 
twenty as a driver of a transport vehicle, except in the 
employment of the central Government, in which case the 
minimum is eighteen years. It limits the hours of work in 
the case of transport vehicles to nine in the day and fifty- 
four in the week and provides for a rest period of at least 
half an hour for five hours of continuous work.2 A number 
of recent notifications extending the provisions of the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936, to workers engaged in motor transport 
are noticed in the next section of this article, dealing with 


— (To be continued ) 





1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 4 March 1948, Part IV, pp. 31-34. 
2 Idem, 25 February 1939, Part IV, pp. 75-76. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Conditions of Labour of Refugees 
and Displaced Persons 


In March 1948, the Permanent Migration Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation recommended that the Governments of 
Member States should be invited to report to the Organisation on the 
conditions of labour of displaced persons who have settled in their 
respective countries and on the extent to which they have applied up 
to now, in respect of these persons, the Convention and the Recommen- 
dations of 1939 concerning the recruitment, placing and conditions of 
labour of migrants for employment. The Governing Body adopted 
this proposal, and the International Labour Office accordingly drew 
up and distributed to Governments a list of points to assist them in 
making their reports. Replies to this questionnaire have been received 
from thirty-five countries so far, some of them of a preliminary nature 
only’, and they contain much valuable information concerning the 
conditions of refugees and displaced persons in many of the countries 
which are primarily concerned with their care and resettlement. An 
analysis of the replies was made in a report which was submitted to 
the Third Session of the Permanent Migration Committee, January 
1949, for information, and forms the basis of the following study. 


INTRODUCTION 


The replies of Governments to the International Labour Office 
enquiry into the conditions of labour of refugees and displaced 
persons indicate that while certain countries are recruiting refugees 
and displaced persons extensively in order to meet national man- 
power shortages, other countries, which have a very large number 
of refugees in their territories, are attempting to facilitate the 
emigration of the refugees or displaced persons resident within 
their boundaries. 





1 Such preliminary replies have been received from Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, Pakistan and Venezuela. 
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In general, the answers to the enquiry show that the countries 
replying may be grouped in five separate categories. One group of 
countries, comprising Cuba, Egypt, Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, 
Panama, Poland, Portugal, the Union of South Africa and Uruguay, 
is made up of States which either have no direct concern with refugees 
or displaced persons as such, or which have only a negligible number 
within their boundaries. A second group, made up of three countries 
or zones—Austria, the United States occupation zone of Germany, 
and Italy—may be classified as being primarily concerned with the 
emigration of the refugees at present within their boundaries. A 
third group is composed of Denmark, Iran, Siam, Switzerland and 
Turkey, which are resettling some refugees but have no recruitment 
programmes for attracting refugees to their countries. Guatemala 
and the United States of America must be placed in a fourth and 
separate group, for their recruitment programmes are as yet either 
not set up, or just recently established, and therefore not yet fully 
reported on. The fifth and final category of States comprises 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. All of these countries 
are interested in- recruiting refugees for employment, and all of 
them have procedures for recruitment and placement which are 
established and have been operating for some time. 

In the following analysis, the areas not concerned with recruitment, 
comprising the first three groups, and those interested in recruitment, 


comprising the last two, are considered in turn. 


AREAS Not CONCERNED WITH RECRUITMENT 


Countries Not Directly Concerned with Refugees 


As already stated, Cuba, Egypt, Finland. Iceland, New Zealand, 
Panama, Poland, Portugal, the Union of South Africa and Uruguay 
are not concerned with the recruitment or placement of refugees 
as such. These countries may, nevertheless, have a small number 
of refugees who were admitted on an individual basis under the 
national laws regulating the admission of aliens. 

Cuba states that it is general Government policy not to permit 
the entrance of any foreign workers other than technical workers. 
There are some foreign workers who entered the country during the 
second World War, and there are a few aliens engaged in technical 
work, trade or domestic service, under the same conditions as Cuban 
nationals. 

The Government of Egypt reports a policy rather similar to 
that of the Government of Cuba. An alien is permitted to enter 
the country only after his prospective employer has demonstrated 
that the alien’s technical skill cannot be provided by an Egyptian 
citizen and after the application to bring in the worker has been 
approved by the Ministry of Labour. 
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Countries Concerned Primarily with the Emigration of Refugees 


These replies relate to Austria, the United States zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany, and Italy. 


Resettlement and Placement. 


The Austrian Government states that the great majority of the 
refugees and displaced persons in Austria must be moved out of the 
country for placement in a job, since the number of job opportunities 
in Austria is not sufficient to be an important factor in their settle- 
ment. 

The United States Government authorities in the American 
zone of Germany and the Italian Government report that they have 
within their boundaries large numbers of refugees and displaced 
persons who entered the territory either during the confusion of 
the war or on a strictly temporary basis, whether legally or illegally, 
after the ending of hostilities. In both areas, the refugee problem 
is regarded as one of temporary maintenance and primarily as one 
of resettlement in another country, and refugees are offered very 
little, if any, opportunities to engage in gainful employment. 

The replies to the enquiry suggest that Austria probably places 
more refugees than the United States zone of Germany or Italy 
does. Nevertheless, this number is small in comparison with the 
numbers resettled outside the country. 

While they are in Austria, refugees and displaced persons are 
under the jurisdiction of the Allied Commission for Austria. Most 
of those who are moved and placed in jobs outside the country 
are cared for by the International Refugee Organisation (I.R.0.), 
and agreements were made in 1947 between the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the International Refugee Organisation (now the 
I.R.O.) and the British, French and United States authorities in 
Austria (on 7 November, 6 September and 12 September, respec- 
tively). The minority who find jobs in the country are placed by 
the State Employment Service, which operates under the direction 
of the Ministry of Social Welfare. An employer in Austria who wishes 
to hire a refugee must first obtain permission, as is the case for the 
employment of any alien. 

In the United States zone of Germany, the International Refugee 
Organisation is responsible for organising the recruitment, intro- 
duction and placing of refugees and displaced persons living in 
assembly centres (camps), while the out-of-camp refugees are the 
responsibility of the German labour offices under the supervision 
of the United States Military Government. 

In Italy, a certain number of the refugees are cared for by the 
International Refugee Organisation under an agreement concluded 
in October 1947 between the Italian Government and the Prepa- 
ratory Commission for the International Refugee Organisation ; 
certain others are maintained by the voluntary welfare groups 
which are financed by funds from other countries. However, the 
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majority of these people provide for themselves, either out of 
resources already in their possession when they entered the country, 
or by carrying on various unauthorised activities. 


Occupations Open to Refugees; Contracts of Employment. 


Austria makes no special provisions concerning the employment 
contracts of refugees. The duration of the contract is fixed in the 
individual contract in the majority of cases, but in others it is set 
in the collective agreement covering the industry in question. With 
the exception of certain highly regulated occupations or profes- 
sions such as the medical profession, no occupation is actually 
barred to refugees. However, each question of placement in a job 
is examined from the point of view of whether the refugee’s p'ace- 
ment would be in the country’s interest, and access to jobs is pro- 
bably not easy to obtain in the majority of cases. This does not 
hold for those occupations which need additional manpower, in parti- 
cular, agriculture. 

The contracts of refugees who have jobs in normal employment 
in the United States zone of Germany are governed by German 
labour laws under the control of the United States Military Govern- 
ment. Contracts of employment with the United States occupation 
forces are governed by the Army. According to statistics for 
January 1948, 43 per cent. of the total in-camp and out-camp 
refugees in the zone were gainfully employed, and a further 16 per 
cent. were employable but not gainfully employed. I.R.O. classifi- 
cations in January 1948 show that 34.8 per cent. of the employable 
male refugees in the zone were skilled workers, and that 17.5 per 
cent. were agricultural workers. The actual skills of these workers 
are not utilised in the employment they are able to obtain. If a 
refugee becomes unemployed after having had employment, he must 
return to the refugee camp he came from, unless he is otherwise 
ineligible for such return, in which case he is entitled to unemploy- 
ment and assistance benefits under German law. 

In Italy, refugees are not allowed to engage in any remunerative 
employment. The Government states that overpopulation, combined 
with the unemployment problem, makes this prohibition necessary. 


Conditions of Work. 


The conditions of work and the remuneration accorded to 
refugees who are employed in Austria are the same as those accorded 
to Austrian citizens either by law or under collective agreements. 
Employed refugees are eligible for the regular sickness, accident 
and invalidity benefits and they also acquire the right to an old-age 
pension. Employers may make only such deductions from refugees’ 
earnings as are provided for by law, i.e., deductions for social insur- 
ance, taxes and specified fines. If he becomes unemployed, the 
refugee is entitled to receive the regular unemployment insurance 
benefit and family allowance. If his circumstances so warrant, 
he may receive additional public assistance. In the event of a 
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labour dispute between a refugee and his employer, the former 
has the same right as other workers to appeal to the Labour Court 
or the Arbitration Court. The refugee also has the right to join and 
participate in the activities of trade unions. 

Refugees live in camps or private dwellings. They receive the 
same rations as Austrian citizens and may in addition receive some 
food or clothing from international or Austrian organisations. 
Medical care is provided either at the camps or at free infirmaries. 

The conditions of work of refugees in the United States zone 
of Germany who have found employment are regulated by the 
German labour laws and by certain regulations of the Military 
Government authorities. In the case of a dispute between a refugee 
and his employer concerning conditions of labour or related matters, 
the refugee is under the protection of the I.R.O. and the Military 
Government. Refugees who live in camps do not come under the 
provisions of the German insurance or assistance systems. Out-of- 
camp refugees are subject to German law. Refugees in the zone 
receive 2,015 calories daily. 


Naturalisation and Repatriation. 


The gnestion of naturalisation in Austria is covered by an Act 
of 10 July 1945. The Government reports that the provisions of 
this Act may be simplified in order to allow those refugees whose 
abilities are needed by the Austrian State to obtain citizenship more 
easily. The Allied occupation forces are the only authority em- 


powered to repatriate refugees. 

Refugees in the United States zone of Germany are designated 
as United Nations nationals. A refugee is eligible for German 
citizenship according to the regular provisions of German law. 
The number of refugees who have been repatriated is significant : 
3,000,000 have returned from the zone to the countries from whence 
they came. 

There is no provision whereby refugees in Italy may gain Italian 
citizenship. Because of the economic situation, the Government 
regards the refugees as being in a state of transit, and it favours 
their departure either to the country of their origin or to a country 
of resettlement. 


Countries Placing, but not Recruiting Refugees 


Denmark, Iran, Siam, Switzerland and Turkey all have some 
refugees within their boundaries. However, none of these Govern- 
ments has set up a recruitment programme or otherwise attempted 
to encourage refugees to settle in the country. 





1The one recorded exception concerns Switzerland. Under an agreement 
of 3 September 1947 between the Nursing Committee of the Swiss Red Cross and 
the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organisation (now 
the I.R.O.), arrangements were made for the recruitment of refugees for training 
and/or employment as nurses in Switzerland. 
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Both Iran and Siam report that they have only a few refugees, 
whose presence is regulated according to the established laws relating 
to the admission and employment of foreigners. 

Denmark, Switzerland and Turkey are the countries in this 
group which have the largest number of refugees within their boun- 
daries, and the replies to the enquiry suggest that there are more in 
Denmark and Switzerland than in Turkey. 


Placement. 

Denmark reports that Allied (non-German) refugees or war 
prisoners who are in Denmark in camps, etc., are eligible for employ- 
ment. German refugees are not eligible for industrial employment. 
The refugees in camps come under the jurisdiction of the Danish 
Refugee Administration. Allied refugees who are eligible for work 
(excluding those under sixteen years, invalids, and those who wish 
to study and have the means to support themselves) are placed in 
employment by the public employment offices in collaboration with 
the managers of the various camps. The first time a refugee is 
placed in employment by a public employment office, the Police 
Department of the Refugee Administration issues a temporary 
work permit for three months. This permit is extended if the 
employment is extended, or if the refugee changes his employment. 

The Swiss Government defines as refugees those persons who 
have sought safety in the country since 1 August 1942.1 All refugees 
are under the jurisdiction of the Police Division of the Federal 
Department of Justice and Police. A Decree of the Federal Council 
of 7 March 1947 provides that refugees may apply to be allowed 
to reside in the country on a permanent basis. The provisions of 
the law are valid for two years and applicants are judged on their 
age, health, and according to other factors. 

Refugees in Switzerland must take the initiative in finding employ- 
ment, for there is no special Government programme to assist them 
in this matter. They may seek the assistance of the Refugees’ 
Section of the Police Division of the Federal Department of Justice 
and Police and also of the Directorate for Homes and Camps. They 
may also apply to the appropriate cantonal offices, or to private 
welfare agencies. The main private agency, the Swiss Central 
Office for Refugees, has a special placement service. Refugees, 
like other immigrants, must obtain a permit to work from the 
cantonal police. The approval of the Federal Aliens Inspectorate 
may also be necessary, depending on the duration and nature of 





1 Switzerland divides foreigners who enter the country into three categories : 
(1) “aliens” whose entry is fully authorised in accordance with the Act of 26 March 
1931 regulating the entry and residence of aliens, and who receive the treatment 
accorded to aliens visiting or residing in Switzerland under normal conditions ; 
(2) “ immigrants’, defined as aliens who took refuge in Switzerland before 
1 August 1942, who come under the jurisdiction of the Police Division of the 
Federal Department of Justice and Police; as a general rule their position is 
tolerated and they are granted a permit ; (3) “ refugees ”, defined as persons who 
have sought refuge in the country since 1 August 1942; these persons are 
accorded the status of internees and are not given any regular permit. 
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the employment to be undertaken. Authorisation to work is granted 
for three, six or twelve months, or for an indefinite period, and it 
may be revoked for certain stated reasons. 

The position of a refugee or displaced person in Turkey varies 
considerably according to whether or not he is a Moslem and whether 
he makes a formal declaration that he intends to establish his rewi- 
dence in Turkey. A Moslem refugee who makes such a declaration 
will be considered to be an “immigrant ” and will be accorded the 
rights of a citizen, including employment rights. However, those 
persons who have taken refuge in Turkey as a temporary measure 
only are considered “ refugees ” no matter what their race or culture 
may be. All those who are not Moslems, as well as those Moslems 
who do not state an intention to settle in Turkey, all anarchists, 
gypsies and persons banned from the country, are given the status 
of aliens and are not entitled to be employed in the professions and 
occupations reserved for citizens. 

The introduction of refugees into Turkey is supervised by the 
Ministry of Interior and by the Directorate for the Settlement of 
Immigrants. The placement of refugees, in the case of those who 
seek assistance, is handled by the Institute for Recruitment and 
Placement. 


Occupations Open to Refugees ; Conditions of Work. 


In Denmark, Allied refugees may be employed in occupations 
in which the Ministry of Labour finds that there is a shortage of 
manpower. The principal such occupation is agriculture, and as 
many refugees as possible are employed in it. Women are employed 
chiefly in domestic work in agricultural households. Skilled refugees 
are employed in their regular occupations in cases where sufficient 
Danish manpower is not available and provided that the refugees 
are not needed in agriculture. A number of younger unskilled 
refugees have been given training for trades suffering from a shortage 
of manpower. It is Government policy that refugees shall be 
employed under the same conditions as Danish workers, and the 
employment office is responsible for seeing that refugees are employed 
under the proper conditions. Contracts of employment given to 
refugees may be for a definite or indefinite period of time. The 
Employment Office, however, may discontinue the contract at 
any time. If a contract is for a longer period of time—more than 
three months—the refugee may live with the employer outside 
the refugee camp. In the absence of special circumstances, both 
parties to an employment contract are required, as far as possible, 
to give the customary period of notice upon terminating the contract. 
If the contract has been terminated with the consent of the employ- 
ment office, the refugee may be placed in other employment. 

Agriculture and domestic service are the occupations in which 
most refugees in Switzerland are employed, but they may enter 
various others in which there is a demand for labour. A refugee 
wishing to change his employment may do so, but he will have 


5 
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to find the new job himself, or with the aid of the agencies mentioned 
above. Refugees employed in Switzerland are in most cases covered 
by a contract or agreement determining various aspects of their 
employment. They work under the same conditions and receive 
the same remuneration as Swiss workers. A 2 per cent. deduction 
is made from all workers’ wages as a contribution to an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund or a fund to provide an old-age and survivors’ 
pension. 

In Turkey, those refugees who cannot qualify as “ immigrants ” 
according to the definition given above are barred from the occu- 
pations reserved to citizens under the provisions of Act No. 2007, 
namely : travelling salesman, musician, photographer, hairdresser, 
type compositor, worker in the cinema industry, tailor in the ready- 
made trade, capmaker, shoemaker, mercantile broker, salesman 
for articles which are State monopolies, tourist guide, construction 
worker, worker in the iron and wood industries, temporary or per- 
manent worker in the transport industry, worker in the water 
works, worker in the lighting, heating and communications industries, 
transport loader and unloader (in inland transport), chauffeur 
and helper, general worker, superintendent or guard in establish- 
ments (of all types), waiter or servant (male or female) in hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, casinos, night clubs, bars and baths, entertainer, 
and singer. The occupations of veterinarian and chemist are also 
reserved to nationals. Occupations not inc'uded in this list are open 


to persons classed as “immigrants” or as “refugees ”, as defined above, 
under the same conditions and at the same rate of remuneration as 
to Turkish citizens. The Government states that, with the exception 
of the bar to employment in the scheduled occupations, there are 
no regulations which discriminate against refugees. Refugees may 
change jobs within the range of the occupations open to them. 


Social Insurance. 

Refugees who are employed in Denmark are not eligible for 
membership in the State-approved unemployment insurance funds 
attached to the trade unions. Those not able to afford medical 
attention have been able to secure it through the Refugee Adminis- 
tration, which also provides for hospitalisation when this is required, 

Refugees employed in Switzerland receive the same accident 
and sickness insurance benefits that Swiss workers receive. The 
Government states that the refugees are in fact more fully covered 
than Swiss citizens, since employers of refugees are obliged to 
insure them against occupational and non-occupational accidents 
and against sickness, although they are not required to do this 
for the Swiss workers in their employ. If an employer has not 
voluntarily insured his Swiss employees against sickness, he may 
deduct the payments he has to make for the refugees he employs 
from their remuneration. In the event of a long illness, or one 
involving special treatment, or if the refugee concerned is without 
means, the expenses may be met by the Police Division of the 
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Federal Department of Justice and Police. In all such cases a 
request must be made to the Police Division for approval of the 
treatment before it can be undertaken. In an emergency, the request 
may be made immediately after treatment has been started and 
the physician must submit a medical certificate at that time. 

The unemployed refugee in Switzerland may seek assistance 
from a welfare agency. In cases of need the Confederation makes 
a payment towards the cost of assistance, or it may provide that 
the person in need shall be placed in a home. The general provisions 
applying to the indigent apply also to refugees and immigrants. 

Refugees employed in Turkey may receive social insurance 
benefits if their country of origin accords like benefits to Turks 
employed there. The Directorate for the Settlement of Immigrants 
will grant refugees assistance if they become unemployed. 


Grievance Machinery ; Freedom of Association. 


If a refugee in Switzerland becomes involved in a labour dispute 
with his employer concerning his conditions of work, he may appeal 
to the administrative and judicial authorities who are competent 
to deal with the matter. If these authorities do not settle the matter, 
he may apply for legal assistance in accordance with cantonal 
provisions. All foreigners are free to join trade unions, and the 
Swiss Government reports that, as far as is known, unions have 
not objected to receiving refugees as members. 

Refugees in Turkey who are employed in occupations covered 


by labour law may apply to the authority competent to deal' with 
labour disputes, in the event of dispute between the refugee and his 
employer concerning conditions of work. The refugee may also 
apply to the labour courts under the laws concerning conciliation 
and arbitration. There are no restrictions on the rights of refugees 
to join trade unions, nor are there any union restrictions preventing 
them from being admitted to membership. 


Naturalisation and Repatriation. 


With respect to naturalisation, the Danish, Swiss and Turkish 
Governments state that refugees are covered by the general laws 
relating to the matter. Denmark’s Constitution requires that all 
foreigners of non-Scandinavian origin must have resided in the 
country for at least fifteen years before they may become naturalised. 
The period of residence required by law in Turkey is five conse- 
cutive years. 

In Denmark, the Refugee Administration provides for the repa- 
triation of refugees who wish to be repatriated. Neither Switzerland 
nor Turkey has placed any special restrictions on the right of 
refugees to be repatriated, but neither country has made any pro- 
vision to facilitate repatriation upon request. The Swiss Govern- 
ment reports that the Confederation and various agencies, such as 
the I.R.O., have assisted in the repatriation of refugees and have 
also helped them to emigrate. 
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AREAS INTERESTED IN RECRUITMENT 


Countries with New Recruitment Programmes 


Two countries, Guatemala and the United States, have recruit- 
ment programmes which it is not yet possible to describe in detail. 
That of Guatemala is still being developed, and although the United 
States programme is now in operation, it is too recent for detailed 
information to be available. 


Guatemala. 


At the present time, refugees entering Guatemala are doing so 
under arrangements made directly with that country’s Diplomatic 
Delegation in Paris. The Government expects to conclude a con- 
vention with the I.R.O. to provide for the resettlement of refugees, 
and an I.R.O. mission is shortly expected to visit Guatemala and to 
meet with the President of the Technical and Economic Council. 
The Act of 16 June 1947 by which the Government approved and 
ratified the I.R.O. Constitution contains a clause to the effect that 
Guatemala will admit those refugees who are adaptable to condi- 
tions in the country. 

The Government organisations dealing with refugees and re- 
sponsible for their conditions of work will be under the control of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour. Contracts of employ- 
ment will contain the provisions required by the Labour Code. 
Refugees will always have the same rights as Guatema'an workers. 

The regulations fixing a minimum quota for the number of 
nationals to be employed in various establishments can be modified 
in respect of agriculture, cattle raising and institutions of a social 
welfare or cultural nature. 

The Government states that the attitude of the trade unions 
towards the refugees has so far been favourable, although it might 
change if they were to take jobs held by nationals. This is not 
considered likely to happen, however. 

Refugees can become naturalised if they formally renounce 
their previous nationality (unless they are nationals of certain other 
Central American countries, in which case this is not necessary). 
No provisions concerning repatriation will be made until the con- 
vention with I.R.O. has been concluded. 


United States. 


Until recently there has been no recruitment or introduction 
of refugees as such into the United States. According to the report 
of the Government, by August 1948 about 33,000 refugees and 
displaced persons had entered the United States since the end 
of the second World War as immigrants for permanent residence 
under the quota system established by the Immigration Acts. 
Voluntary refugee organisations representing various religious 
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groups in the country have worked actively on behalf of refugees and 
have assisted them in settling in the country. Since these refugees 
had been admitted to the country as quota immigrants, they are 
in the same position with respect to employment as other resident 
aliens. 

The policy of the United States has been altered, however, 
by the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 which the President signed 
on 25 June 1948. This measure provides for the admission 
of 205,000 “eligible displaced persons ”, including 2,000 recent refu- 
gees from Czechoslovakia and 3,000 “eligible displaced orphans ”, 
during the two fiscal years following the passage of the Act. It 
sets forth the conditions which must be met by a refugee or displaced 
person to be eligible for admission, and provides for the establish- 
ment of a Displaced Persons Commission, responsible for determin- 
ing the methods by which the Act is to be applied. 

An “eligible displaced person ” under the Act is a displaced 
person, as defined in the annex to the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, who on or after 1 September 1939 
and on or before 22 December 1945 entered Germany, Austria or 
Italy, and who on 1 January 1948 was in Italy or the American, 
British or French zones or sectors of Germany or Austria, or who, 
having resided in Germany or Austria, was detained, or had to 
flee as a result of persecution by the Nazi Government and was 
on 1 January 1948 in Germany or Austria without having been 
“ firmly resettled ”. In order to enter the United States, an eligible 
displaced person must also meet the requirements of the Immigra- 
tion Laws for admission for permanent residence, and assurance 
must be given that he will be suitably employed without displacing 
some other person from employment. In addition, assurances must 
be given that the members of a refugee’s family who accompany 
him and live with him shall not become public charges, and shall 
have safe and sanitary housing without displacing any other person 
from such housing. The spouse and unmarried dependent children 
under twenty-one years of age of a displaced person will, if other- 
wise qualified for admission, be deemed eligible displaced persons. 

The implementation of the provisions of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as outlined above, has only just begun ’, and it is not 
yet possible to present a detailed analysis of administrative pro- 
cedure or actions taken. 


Countries Placing Refugees in Employment 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom are all countries which 
are interested in recruiting a certain number of refugees and in estab- 





1On 1 November 1948, 813 refugees from Europe arrived in New York. They 
are the first of 205,000 refugees and displaced persons to be admitted to the 
United States during the next two years (New York Herald Tribune, European 
edition, 2 November 1948, p. 6). 
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lishing them in gainful employment in certain undermanned occu- 
pations. The exact pattern varies considerably among these 
countries as to the number of refugees desired, the occupations 
declared open to refugees, and the general provisions as to living 
conditions and permanent residence. 

One of the nine States, the Netherlands, has recruited only a 
small percentage of its refugees, since the rest were already in the 
country at the time hostilities came to an end. Ireland is not recruit- 
ing under any Government-sponsored programme, but the Govern- 
ment allows the Irish Red Cross and some other voluntary bodies 
to bring refugees into the country. 


Recruitment, Introduction and Placement. 


In general, the recruiting countries follow similar methods for 
the selection of refugees and the arrangements for bringing them 
to the country. For the most part they make use of special recruiting 
personnel, operating under the supervision of a Government depart- 
ment. Government policy is very often set in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement previously reached with an international 
organisation responsible for the welfare of refugees, or with one or 
more of the military or governmental authorities responsible for 
refugees in a particular area, such as one of the zones of Germany. 


Recruitment methods. Four countries, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada and the United Kingdom, have set up recruiting missions. 
The Australian “selection teams ” comprise two selection officers 
and a doctor, and work under the direction of the Head of the 
Australian Military Mission, Berlin. Australia’s general recruitment 
programme is carried out in accordance with an agreement made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the I.R.O. 

Belgium sends out three recruiting missions : one is sent by the 
Ministry of Fuel (this is the industry for which all refugees in Belgium 
are recruited) ; one by the Security Division in order to check papers 
of identity and other items; and the third by the Federation of 
Mine Owners, which is responsible for finding employment for the 
workers recruited. Two agreements govern the country’s recruiting 
programme : (1) the agreement of 21 May 1947 between the Belgian 
Government, the United Kingdom Government and the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees! for the establishment in 
Belgium of certain displaced persons from the British zone of Ger- 
many; and (2) the agreement of 23 January 1947 between the 
Belgian Government and the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, for the establishment in Belgium of displaced persons 
from the United States zone of Germany. 

Canada takes action on the recruitment problem in two stages. 
The decision to recruit is first taken by a committee of representa- 
tives of the various departments of the Government, which considers 
applications from employers for the immigration of displaced 





1 This Committee’s functions have now been taken over by the I.R.O. 
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persons for employment in Canada and decides which requests should 
be granted. After this decision has been made, the actual recruit- 
ment of refugees is carried out by Government “ immigration teams ”, 
composed of representatives of the Immigration Service, the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. At times employers 
may also send representatives to assist in the occupational selection 
of refugees. The teams carry on their work under the supervision 
of Government officers. There are no formal agreements between 
the Canadian Government and other Governments or international 
agencies, but an arrangement has been made between the Canadian 
Government and the I.R.0. 

In France, all recruitment of migrant workers is carried out by 
the National Office of Immigration, which is placed under the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare and the Ministry of Public 
Health and Population. The Director of this Office is appointed 
by the Government, and its work is directed by an Administrative 
Council, composed of representatives of the Ministries of Labour 
and Social Welfare, Public Health and Population, Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, and Industry, Commerce and Agriculture. The recruitment 
of refugees who are under the jurisdiction of the International 
Refugee Organisation is carried out under four agreements. France 
has concluded agreements concerning the recruitment of refugees in 
the United States and British zones of Germany and of unlimited 
numbers of displaced persons in Denmark.' The relationship 
between the French Government and the International Refugee 
Organisation in the British, French and United States zones of 
Austria and Germany is outlined in an agreement of 13 January 
1948 and a supplementary technical agreement of 5 November 1948. 
This agreement provides for the unlimited recruitment of refugees 
and displaced persons in the three zones of Austria and Germany. 

In Sweden, the State Employment Board is responsible for the 
transfer of Sudeten Germans (the only group for which the Govern- 
ment has set up special recruitment machinery) from Austria to 
Sweden. Two recruitment offices were set up in Austria, one in 
Vienna and one in Linz ; the latter is still in operation. Refugees are 
also transferred to Sweden through various private organisations, 
including the International Rescue and Relief Committee, the 
Jewish Labour Committee of America, the World Jewish Congress, 
the Swedish Mosaic Assembly, the Hias of America, and the Rescue 
Committee of Sudeten German Social Democrats. The recruitment 
of the Sudeten Germans in Austria takes place under an agreement, 
dated 3 October 1947, between the American and British occupying 
authorities and the State Employment Board. 





1 Agreements of June 1947 concluded between the French Government and 
the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, containing a guarantee by the 
United States Government ; of 20 June, 29 September and 15 December 1947 
between the Governments of France and Great Britaig ; and of March 1948 between 
the French Office of Immigration and the Danish Refugee Office. 
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The Netherlands does not make use of recruiting missions, 
but leaves the organisation of recruitment to its National Employ- 
ment Office, the Director-General of which is responsible to the 
Minister of Social Affairs. In October 1947, the Government entered 
into an agreement with the United Kingdom Government and the 
Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee Organis- 
ation (now the I.R.O.), for the resettlement in the Netherlands 
of displaced persons and refugees in the British zone of Germany. 
Another agreement, date not cited, was entered into between the 
Netherlands Government and the Inter-governmental Committee 
on Refugees (now the I.R.O.) for the resettlement in the Netherlands 
of displaced persons and refugees from the United States zone of 
Germany. 

Norway has done little recruiting of refugees, for approximately 
1,000 of the 1,400-1,500 such persons in the country at the present 
time were already resident there at the time of the liberation. Such 
recruiting as is done is carried on by the Refugee Directorate in 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. This Directorate maintains 
the necessary contacts outside the country and was the agency 
that brought 400 Jewish refugees into Norway from Germany in 
May 1947. The Government reports that a very small number of 
Finnish refugees and a few Czechoslovaks have arrived in the country 
fairly recently. Norway has no agreements with other countries 
concerning refugees. 

The United Kingdom maintains officers of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service on the Continent, and it is their duty to inter- 
view and select workers suitable for employment. British recruit- 
ment in Austria and Germany is conducted in co-operation with 
the appropriate officers of the Control Commission and the I.R.O. 
In September 1947 an agreement was made between the United 
Kingdom Government and the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organisation concerning the recruitment 
for employment in Great Britain of displaced persons resident in 
the United States zone of Germany. Poles who fought under British 
command in the Polish land, sea and air forces are being placed 
in employment in Great Britain under a British Act, the Polish 
Resettlement Act of 1947. 


Transport arrangements. All the countries in this group are thus 
recruiting at least some refugees, and most of them make special 
provision for their transport. 

Three of the Governments in question, those of Canada, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom report that the cost of trans- 
porting the refugees is met by the Government itself. In one 
case, that of Sweden, the cost of transport to the Swedish recruiting 
centre at Liibeck, Germany is borne by the British authorities in 
the British zone of Austria. The British authorities provide means 
of transport for assembling refugees in both the British and United 
States zones of Austria, and taking them to Liibeck ; the Swedish 
Government provides transport from Liibeck to Sweden. 
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The cost of transporting refugees to the recruiting country is 
borne by the Government authority of the recruiting area in the 
case of refugees leaving the British and United States zones of 
Germany for Belgium, and by the I.R.O. in the case of those going 
to Australia, except that the Commonwealth of Australia has 
agreed to make an ex gratia payment to the I.R.O., at the rate of 
£10 per adult, towards the extra cost incurred by the I.R.O. in 
moving immigrants to Australian ports as compared with the cost 
of moving them to South American ports. 

Once the refugee has reached the country of employment, his 
travelling expenses to his actual job are generally borne either 
by his prospective employer, as in Belgium, or by the Government, 
as in the United Kingdom. 


Reception and placement. Some provision is generally made by 
the Government for the reception of the refugees immediately 
upon their arrival in the new country, and in some instances the 
Government has established short training courses and orientation 
courses in which the way of life and the language of the country 
are taught. 

Governments provide for the placing of a refugee in a specific 
job either through an employment office or through an employers’ 
association. 

Belgium leaves transportation, once the refugees are inside the 
country, as well as placement, to the Federation of Mine Owners, 
although the Government itself, in the international agreements 
it has signed, assures its protection to the refugees it recruits. On 
arrival in Belgium, the refugees must pass a police control examina- 
tion, constituting a second check by the Security Division. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs then grants an entrance visa, and the 
Ministry of the Interior registers the refugees and grants them 
residence permits. The working permit required for foreign workers 
by the Act of 31 March 1936 is granted by the Foreign Labour 
Section of the Ministry of Labour, but the actual placing in employ- 
ment is left to the Federation of Mine Owners. 

The Canadian Government, as previously mentioned, plans its 
recruitment in accordance with specific requests from employers, 
and groups of refugees are therefore brought into the country for 
employment with a particular employer, so that there is no placement 
problem upon arrival in the country. Farm workers and female 
domestic workers are met at the port of entry by representatives of 
the Department of Labour, who arrange to have the workers con- 
ducted to the place of employment. In the case of industrial workers, 
the employer usually appoints a representative of his own to meet 
the workers at the port of entry. All reception and placement is 
under the supervision of the Government. 

The Netherlands and Sweden entrust the introduction and placing 
of refugees, as well as recruitment, to their respective employment 
offices. The Netherlands Government handles the introduction 
and placing of refugees through its National Employment Bureau. 
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The State Employment Board performs the same function in Sweden, 
and the applications of refugees for admission to the country are 
examined by the Board from the point of view of the employment 
market situation. Before they are transferred to Sweden, refugees 
must hold the residence and work permits required. These are granted 
in foreign countries by the Swedish legations and consulates on 
authorisation from the State Aliens Supervisory Board. The various 
private organisations which are interested in resettling refugees 
must apply to the State Aliens Supervisory Board for the permits 
in question. The Sudeten Germans recruited from Austria are per- 
mitted to take their bona fide dependants with them, and they are 
also allowed to take personal effects, clothing and tools of their 
trade, up to a weight of 65 kg. per person. 

Australia, Norway and the United Kingdom have set up centres 
where refugees may stay when they first arrive in the country. 
Refugees are kept at a reception and training centre for four weeks 
in Australia ; in Norway, Jewish refugees who were recruited from 
Germany were placed in special camps for a few months ; and in the 
United Kingdom, it is specified that the refugees will be maintained 
free of charge in camps or hostels until they are placed in employ- 
ment; both Australia and Norway conduct orientation and language 
courses for the refugees in these centres. Both Australia and the 
United Kingdom give the refugees a money allowance during the 
time they are awaiting employment. Australia makes a payment 
of £1 5s. Od. per week per adult, from which £1 is deducted as a 
contribution towards their maintenance. Refugees arriving in the 
United Kingdom are given a grant of £1 on arrival and 5s. per week 
pocket money until placed in employment. While in the reception 
and training centres in Australia, refugees are medically examined 
and X-rayed for tuberculosis and given any necessary medical 
treatment free of charge. They are also outfitted with clothing at 
Commonwealth Government expense. 

Australia is now establishing centres where family units will be 
accommodated after the head of the family proceeds to employment 
and until he can obtain private accommodation for his dependants ; 
he will contribute from his wages towards the cost of maintaining 
his family in the centre. Refugees who have not brought their 
dependants with them may do so after three months of satisfactory 
employment, providing they demonstrate that they can support 
them and that they have made housing arrangements for them. 

Great Britain has already established hostels for the dependants 
of refugees. Where refugees with non-working dependants are 
recruited, it is on the understanding that they will travel to Great 
Britain in advance of their dependants and that these will follow 
as soon as the worker is sufficiently established. They are provided 
with free travel and subsistence during the journey. Refugees are 
allowed to take their personal possessions with them. 

A number of the refugees recruited for Norway have been allowed 
to bring their dependants into the country. 
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The employment services of Australia, Norway and the United 
Kingdom are responsible for placing the recruited refugees. 
In Australia the refugees are placed by the Commonwealth 
Employment Service, which acts as an agent for the Department 
of Immigration. In Great Britain they are placed through the 
employment exchanges, and in Norway through the Labour Direc- 
torate and the Public Employment Service, after the refugee has 
received his residence and work permits from the Police Section 
of the Central Passport Office. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The majority of countries which permit the employment of 
refugees and displaced persons specify certain conditions which 
the employer must comply with.! It is quite often stipulated that 
these conditions shall be set forth in a collective agreement between 
the employer and his refugee employees. Thus, refugees in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Norway and the United Kingdom are in 
most cases covered by a contract or agreement dealing with various 
aspects of their employment. The United Kingdom Government’s 
reply, for example, states that the refugee does not see his actual 
contract until he has arrived in Great Britain, but that a leaflet 
is distributed to all prospective recruits which states specifically 
that refugees and displaced persons will be paid the same wages 
and employed under exactly the same conditions as British workers. 
Belgium, on the other hand, gives the refugee his actual contract 
when he is recruited and requires that it shall be signed before he 
is transported to the country of immigration. All the countries 
which provide that refugees shall be covered by contracts make 
the primary stipulation that refugees shall be accorded the same 
conditions of work, including wages, as those enjoyed by nationals 
of the particular country. Most of them specify that the employ- 
ment is for a set period, with the possibility of renewal after satis- 
factory completion of the term. In Belgium, Canada and Great 
Britain contracts are provided for a period of three months to one 
year ; in Australia, refugees are required to accept employment for 
two years, and in the Netherlands it is the custom to make contracts 
for that period, although there are no special regulations concerning 
their contracts; these are subject, however, to the regulations 
applicable to employment contracts in general. 

The contracts between refugees and their employers often contain 
particular mention of the fact that the employee undertakes to 
remain in the particular type of work for which he was recruited 
for the duration of the contract period. This is true in Belgium, 
Canada and France, while Australia and Great Britain have adopted 
the somewhat different practice of requiring refugees who desire to 





1 For requirements regarding housing, see below, p. 450. 
* For further information concerning general conditions of work, see. p. 446. 
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enter their respective countries to sign an undertaking in which 
they declare their willingness to accept the employment found for 
them by the Government. This document is quite separate from 
the contract of employment or collective agreement by which the 
refugee will be covered at a later time. 

Employment contracts covering refugees and displaced persons 
in France provide that a refugee who breaks his contract before its 
expiration shall reimburse his employer, on a pro rata basis, in rela- 
tion to the amount of time the contract was still due to run, for the 
amount the employer paid to the National Immigration Office in 
order to permit his entry. 

Australia and Belgium make special reference in the contracts 
given to refugees to provisions for bringing the worker’s dependants 
into the country to join him. Both stipulate that, if the refugee 
has entered the country unaccompanied by his dependants, he shall 
be able to apply to have them brought in as soon as he has satis- 
factorily completed a three-month trial period. 

Sweden states that its agreement with the American and British 
occupation authorities concerning the recruitment of Sudeten 
Germans stipulates that the latter shall be allowed to bring their 
bona fide dependants with them. 

In Belgium, Canada, France and Great Britain, the employment 
contract specifies the deductions that may be made from the 
refugee’s wages for social insurance contributions and similar 
purposes, and it sometimes provides that a certain amount may 
be deducted for board and lodging if the worker or his dependants 
live in hostels. 

In some of the countries the contracts contain certain special 
provisions. The Australian contracts, for example, state that the 
fares of displaced persons and their families from the reception 
and training centres to the point of employment shall be paid by 
the Commonwealth Government. The Belgian contracts require 
the establishments in which the refugees are to work to appoint 
an interpreter to assist them who has a knowledge of the type of 
work being done. The Belgian contracts also make a special mention 
of the fact that the Government will encourage the refugees to settle 
in the country and that they will be able to obtain Belgian nationality 
under the regular statutory provisions. 


Admission to Employment. 


All the countries which accept refugees and displaced persons 
for employment place them in industries or occupations in which 
there is a shortage of labour. The exact pattern of manpower needs 
varies from country to country and some, such as Belgium, recruit 
for one industry only (mining), while others, such as Canada, list 
numerous occupations which are open to refugees. In general, 
however, refugees are recruited primarily for unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. Women workers are recruited for the most part for 
domestic work or for nursing. 
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The Australian Government reports that refugees are being 
placed in the timber industry, in sugar-cane cutting, in railway 
work, in cement, brick and tile manufacturing and in agriculture. 

Canada is in need of additional workers for various industries, 
including the clothing and fur, woodworking and furniture, boot 
and shoe, and textile industries. There is also a demand for labourers 
in steel mills, foundries, railway track maintenance, construction 
of hydro-electric plants, agriculture and domestic service. 

Male refugees in Great Britain are generally assigned to under- 
ground work in coal mines or to agriculture, while women are given 
work in the textile and pottery industries, institutional domestic 
work or nursing. The Government states that an exception is made 
for refugees with special skill or experience in high demand for work 
of national importance, and that an effort will be made to place them 
where they may use these skills. An additional ruling of interest 
states that the dependants of refugees who are capable of work 
are free to take a wider range of employment outside the under- 
manned industries. 

Refugees in Ireland are permitted to take employment as domestic 
servants, and permits are also issued to technicians or persons pos- 
sessing special skill or knowledge which may be useful in industry. 

The undermanned industries to which the Netherlands Govern- 
ment assigns its refugee workers correspond very closely to those 
just enumerated for Great Britain. Refugees in the Netherlands are 
assigned to work in the coal mining industry, the metal industry, 
textiles, ready-made clothing, brick-making and the building and 
construction industry. 

Refugees in Norway may, theoretically, enter any occupation 
they wish. However, in practice a refugee may only take up the 
occupation for which he is trained if that happens to be one in which 
there is a demand for labour. The trades of greatest labour shortage 
are agriculture, forestry, domestic work and various types of factory 
work. 

The French Government states that only those foreign nationals 
who have a permanent card (work permit) may freely exercise 
whatever wage-earning occupations they choose. These permanent 
cards are granted only after they have been in France for a mini- 
mum period of thirteen years. 

In Sweden, refugees may, as a general rule, enter any branch 
of employment with the exception of the munitions industries and 
certain others of special national importance. However, the Govern- 
ment also states that refugees can rarely obtain a permit for occu- 
pations and professions for which special authorisation is required, 
such as that of physician, dentist, veterinarian, etc. 

The countries in this group, it thus appears, recruit refugees 
for a specific occupation or a specific but varying range of occu- 
pations. Since the refugee is bound to state his willingness to remain 
in the designated employment for the period of his contract at least, 
he is, by implication, barred from engaging in a whole range of occu- 
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pations. The replies to the enquiry indicate that the reporting 
countries do not tend to set up specific prohibitory regulations 
which designate certain occupations as closed. On the other hand, 
the refugee is pledged to remain for a certain period of time in the 
occupation for which he was recruited, and he may be restricted after 
that period has expired by the fact that the country in question 
has adopted regulations (or permits occupational groups to do so) 
which tend to make it impossible for refugees to enter particular 


occupations. 


Employment Stability. 


Refugees who desire to change their employment during the 
contract period must in all cases obtain special approval. Most 
of the Governments indicate that they would at certain times try 
to place a refugee more suitably if they felt that the circumstances 
of the case warranted such action. Sweden follows a somewhat 
more liberal procedure than the other countries in this matter. 
The refugee may change at will within the branch of industry or 
activity for which his work permit has been granted. He must, 
however, apply for an alteration or an extension of the permit if 
he wishes to change to employment in another industry. 

All the countries in this group have made some provision for 
assisting the refugees they have recruited to find employment if that 
for which they were originally recruited proves unsuitable or if they 
become redundant. It is made fairly clear, however, that the refugee 
must present a very strong case to the authorities before his claim 
that his original placement was unsatisfactory will be accepted. 
None of the countries in the group has provided for large-scale 
changes of employment. Some of them merely state that they will 
take action to find other employment for refugee workers “ where 
circumstances warrant in individual cases”. Canada, Norway and 
Sweden provide that the refugee may apply to the employment 
service of the country if he wishes to change his employment. 
Sweden has carried its arrangements further by arranging to give 
vocational training or retraining to certain refugees who might 
otherwise not be able to change to more suitable employment. In 
Great Britain, the question has to be handled through the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. In Ireland and the Netherlands, 
the problem is apparently left to the individual refugee. Ireland 
requires, however, that the prospective new employer shall obtain 
permission to hire the refugee; and in the Netherlands the new 
employer must obtain the authorisation of the Director-General of 
the National Employment Bureau before hiring the refugee (under 
the 1934 Act regulating the employment of aliens, no alien may be 
engaged without a permit). 

In all the countries in the group the refugee is either guaranteed 
employment for the contract period or provision is made for unem- 
ployment insurance or assistance should he become unemployed. Thus 
the Australian, Canadian and United Kingdom Governments state 
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that the refugee is under Government protection for the period of 
his contract, and that new employment will be provided should the 
job in which he was originally placed cease to exist. It is pointed 
out that the refugee is not very likely to become unemployed, 
because he is placed in areas where a shortage of labour, rather 
than any sort of surplus, exists. 

Australia provides that the refugee shall receive the same unem- 
ployment benefits as those accorded to Australians if he is unable 
to work owing to illness or other reasons. Refugees in Canada are 
covered by the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act, and those 
in Great Britain by the National Insurance Act. The Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
do not make a specific pledge to find the refugee other employment 
if that in which he has been placed should end. However, those of 
France, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden make special mention 
of the fact that their respective public employment services are 
available to the refugees in their search for employment. 

The five countries just mentioned all make some provision for 
unemployment insurance benefits for refugees who find themselves 
without employment. According to the Belgian Government reply, 
refugees (all of whom are placed in the mining industry) receive 
the same unemployment benefits for themselves and their families 
as are accorded to Belgian workers. 

If he satisfies certain conditions, a refugee working in France is 
accorded the same unemployment allowances as are granted to 
French nationals. Thus, he must meet a residence requirement, 
fixed at three months in communes with 15,000 inhabitants or 
less, six months in those with more than 15,000 and one year in 
those with more than 100,000 inhabitants. In addition, he must 
have been gainfully employed for at least six months, and he must 
be without means at the time he applies for unemployment allow- 
ances. Finally, he must possess an unexpired work permit valid 
for employment in the occupation he was engaged in during his six 
months of employment. 

Refugees in Ireland are covered by the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; in addition the Public Assistance Act 
requires that the local authorities shall provide for the maintenance 
and assistance of all persons in their administrative areas who are 
unable to provide for themselves. 

Unemployed refugees in the Netherlands receive the same aid 
that nationals receive, that is, either financial assistance granted 
according to the refugee’s marital status, age and former wage, or 
placement by the Public Works Service. 

In Norway, the refugee who becomes unemployed is eligible for 
regular unemployment insurance benefits if his former employment 
is covered by the Insurance Act (the main exceptions to the Act 
of 1938, respecting unemployment insurance as amended in 1940, are 
agriculture, forestry, whaling and domestic work) and if he has been 
insured for the required time. If he is not eligible for unemployment 
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insurance, he can obtain social assistance, the cost of which is borne 
by the municipality where he lives if he has been there a sufficient 
time to gain the rights of a resident, and otherwise by the Govern- 
ment. In some cases private organisations in Norway provide 
economic assistance to refugees who experience initial difficulty in 
finding permanent work. 

In Sweden, the refugee may insure with a Swedish unemployment 
fund. If he has not made any provision against unemployment, a 
refugee who has no job can obtain a daily allowance in accordance 
with the rules applying to Swedish workers. If additional assistance 
is required, it can be obtained after he has passed a means test. 


Conditions of Work. 


In replying to the enquiry, the countries which have placed 
refugees in employment state that they do not have any special 
laws, regulations or agreements reiating solely to refugees, other than 
the broad agreements which some of them entered into with other 
States or with an international agency prior to the recruitment and 
introduction of refugees (such as the agreements Belgium made 
with the British and United States Government authorities in 
Germany). The only exception to this general statement lies in 
the fact that their legislation relating to foreigners in general is 
usually applicable to refugees ; in practice, this means little more 
than the usual requirement that the individual foreigner, or his 
prospective employer, shall obtain a work permit. In addition, 
the French Act of 10 August 1932 (as amended), protecting the 
interests of French workers, provides that the maximum percentage 
of foreign workers to be employed in a specified region or in a spe- 
cified undertaking may be reguiated by law. 

As previously mentioned, those countries which generally pro- 
vide that refugees shall be given contracts of employment require 
the contracts to contain provisions ensuring that the refugee workers 
will receive the same wages and conditions of work as the nationals 
of the country of employment. Provisions reijating to equality of 
treatment of refugees and nationals are not in ali cases restricted 
to employment contracts, however. Thus Australia and Canada 
have inserted a stipulation in the undertaking employers must 
sign before hiring refugees which states that the refugees will receive 
the same wages and conditions of employment as nationals. The 
Government of Ireland reports that refugees or displaced persons 
who are permitted to reside or take up employment in Ireland 
benefit by the same implied contracts of employment as nationals, 
and all persons, whether nationals or not, who are employed in the 
country are subject to the laws, regulations and procedure applic- 
able to workers in a similar category. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment states that refugees are, in principle, subject to the same laws 
and regulations as nationals, although they are, at the same time, 
subject to the laws relating to aliens and to the regulations of the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees (now, of the Inter- 
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national Refugee Organisation). The Norwegian Government 
reports that refugees are employed under conditions similar to those 
established for Norwegian workers under the collective agreements 
applying in the various industries. The conditions of work of refu- 
gees employed in the few industries not covered by collective agree- 
ments are fixed by a special agreement between employer and 
employee, which specifies that the conditions of work shall be those 
customary in the occupation in question. The Swedish reply states 
that, although there are no general regulations relating to refugees’ 
employment contracts, it is understood that refugees and displaced 
persons have the same rights and duties and work under the same 
conditions as Swedish workers in the same occupation and area. 

In France and Norway, a refugee who is engaged in a dispute 
with his employer over his conditions of work may apply to the 
authorities, courts or tribunals which exist for the nationals of the 
country. 

None of the countries in the group has placed any restric- 
tions upon the right of refugees to join trade unions. France, 
however, has provided that foreign workers may not become officers 
of a trade union. It is reported that the French trade unions are 
eager to receive foreign workers as members. Australia and Great 
Britain have instructed their refugee workers, either before or upon 
their arrival in the country, concerning the advantages they will 
derive from joining a trade union. Refugees desiring to work in 
Sweden are informed that they must be prepared to join their 
appropriate trade union. 

Refugees in Norway have the right to join trade unions, and the 
unions are consulted when a group of refugees is being considered 
for admission into the country. The unions are also consulted on 
other questions, such as the granting of individual work permits. 

The Government of Ireland states that the trade unions have 
adopted a favourable attitude towards the acceptance of refugees, 
subject to the proviso that suitable nationals are not being dis- 
placed and are not available for the specific jobs. The Swedish 
Government reports that the trade unions have taken a positive 
interest in seeing that refugees join their respective unions as early 
as possible after they have been placed in employment. The replies 
of other Governments indicate that the trade unions are willing 
to accept refugees as members. The Belgian Government reports 
that the unions there were not at first interested in having refugees 
join because they did not think that a substantial number would 
be entering the country. This attitude has now changed, but it is 
added that only a small minority of the refugees take an interest 
in the unions. 


Social Security and Welfare. 


Four of the countries mentioned, Australia, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom, grant the refugees who work within 


6 
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their boundaries all or most of the social security benefits which 
are accorded to their own nationals. All four grant refugees accident, 
sickness and unemployment insurance benefits.? 

The Governments of Australia, Belgium and the United Kingdom 
report that the refugees are granted all the benefits of their res- 
pective social security programmes. Thus, in addition to the bene- 
fits already mentioned, refugees in Australia can receive child 
endowment benefits, the maternity allowance and free hospital 
treatment. Refugees in Belgium are eligible for death benefits in 
the event that death results from a work accident, and for retire- 
ment pensions. 

In Australia, all workers in the country, irrespective of nation- 
ality, receive the rates of payment applicable by Arbitration Court 
award to their particular occupation. The minimum basic wage 
is in the vicinity of £6 Australian currency per week per adult, 
to which margins are added for skilled workers. The British recruit- 
ment plan is based on the principle that refugees shall be employed 
on terms not less favourable than those under which British workers 
are employed. These conditions are generally written into formal 
industrial agreements separately concluded between the appro- 
priate employers’ associations and the trade unions for each indus- 
try to which refugees are being allocated. 

All but two of the eight countries report that the establishments 
employing refugees are inspected by their regular inspection ser- 
vices. In Canada, inspectors from the Department of Labour make 
periodic visits to establishments where refugees are employed. 
In Sweden, the Industrial Inspectorate inspects all workplaces 
periodically, and, in addition, the State Employment Board and its 
local agencies keep a check on the working conditions of foreign 
labour. 

All the countries provide some means by which a refugee can 
claim redress in the event of a dispute between himself and his 
employer. Belgium, Canada and the Netherlands have made special 
arrangements to assist refugees in settling any disputes with their 
employers in which they may become involved. Thus, the Belgian 
Ministry of Labour and the Canadian Department of Labour assist 
a refugee who reports a dispute with his employer (in Belgium a 
refugee may also report the matter to the Ministry of Fuel), and 
in both countries the refugee may also follow the regular legal 
procedure open to all workers : before the labour court or probiviral 
council in Belgium, before the courts or the labour tribunals in 
Canada. In the Netherlands the refugee may apply to the Nether- 
lands Office of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees 
(now the I.R.O.) in order to obtain a representative or legal assist- 
ance to aid him in a dispute with his employer. If he has been dis- 
missed, he may also go to the local employment office. It is also 
possible for the refugee to take his case directly to a magistrate. 





1 As regards unemployment insurance, see above, pp. 444-446. 
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The Australian, British and Swedish replies state that refugees, 
like other workers, should first attempt to settle their disputes 
concerning conditions of work through the trade unions. If the trade 
union is unable to assist the refugee, his next step in Australia is 
to apply to the nearest Commonwealth employment service officer, 
and in Great Britain to the courts and tribunals. The refugee in 
Sweden may also go to the courts, and in doing so may apply to a 
public legal assistance officer if he is not otherwise able to afford 
legal aid. The public employment service in Sweden will also assist 
refugees. 

Under the British social security provisions refugees are eligible 
for maternity and widow’s benefits as well as guardian’s allowances, 
retirement pensions and death grants; there is a specific provision 
that refugee workers who have not been in the country for sufficient 
time to benefit under the regular insurance schemes shall be covered 
by special arrangements in the event of the worker’s sickness or 
unemployment. 

Refugees working in France are entitled to social security benefits 
under an Ordinance of 10 October 1946. Unemployment assistance 
allowances are available under the conditions mentioned earlier. 
Refugees are entitled to accident insurance in the event of an indus- 
trial accident, under the same conditions as French workers. They 
are eligible to receive family allowances, providing that the family 
is also in France. The Service for Aid to Migrants, a Government- 
subsidised organisation, assists immigrant workers recently arrived 
in the country and in some urgent cases gives financial aid. 

In the Netherlands, refugees are eligible for invalidity and 
old-age benefits in addition to accident, sickness and unemployment 
benefits. 

In Canada, refugee workers are insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, but the Government’s provisions for hospital and 
medical care are not of the nature of a regular accident or sickness 
allowance programme ; where such hospital or medical care is neces- 
sary in an emergency situation, the Department of Labour has 
authority to pay the costs for refugees brought to Canada if the 
person in question has not been in Canada for more than six months 
at the time of the incurring of the expenses and if he is unable to meet 
the expenses himself. The Department of Labour also has authority 
to enter into agreements with the provinces to provide for such 
hospital and medical care, on a basis of equal division of the expenses 
incurred or guaranteed within twelve months of the arrival of the 
refugee. 

In Ireland, refugees are covered by the provisions of the National 
Health Insurance Act, the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Act and the Public Assistance Act, already 
mentioned. 

Refugees in Norway receive sickness and unemployment benefits 
and they are also eligible for benefits in the event of unemployment. 
The question of sickness insurance is left to the individual refugee, 
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however. He may join a State-subsidised sickness fund if he wishes 
to, but there is no compulsory coverage. 

Australia, Canada and the Netherlands have made it a prior 
condition for the admission of a refugee for employment that the 
prospective employer shall have guaranteed the provision of suitable 
housing accommodation. Belgium requires the employer to do all 
in his power to find housing that is convenient, within the local 
price range and in conformity with the basic standards set by the 
Belgian Labour Code. In Great Britain, the Government has pro- 
vided hostels near the work centres to which the refugees are assigned 
and those workers who are unable, or do not wish, to find other 
accommodation may live in the hostels. Switzerland also has 
camps and hostels which can accommodate refugee workers. 

According to the replies from the Governments, none of the 
countries in the group has made any special provision for refugees 
in the matter of food or clothing, with the exception of Belgium, 
which has set up some canteens especially for refugees. For the 
most part, it is pointed out that these workers are accorded the 
same treatment as nationals and that special provisions concerning 
them are therefore unnecessary. 


Naturalisation and Repatriation. 


All the countries which allow refugees to take up employment 
within their boundaries report that these workers may apply for 
citizenship under the relevant national laws. There are no special 
provisions granting refugees special privileges in this respect. In 
Australia, Canada, Ireland, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, the minimum residence requirement for application for 
naturalisation is five years. In Norway, the legal minimum is two 
years, but in fact the period is reported to be much longer.* 

In general, the countries in this group have not made many 
provisions concerning the repatriation of refugees. 

Belgium provides that refugees who wish to break their con- 
tracts for reasons other than those stated in the agreement may, 
during any time up to two years from the date of their arrival in 
the country, be sent back to a specified point on the Belgian-German 
border at the expense of the Belgian Government. This procedure 
will also be followed if the Government decides that the workers 
have proved unsuitable or undesirable during the first two-year 
period. In each case of repatriation at the initiative of the Govern- 
ment, it will inform the I.R.O. and allow that organisation to con- 
sider the facts. The refugee will receive the costs of his transport 





1 It may be interesting to note here the recent action taken by the United 
States in this matter. The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 contains a section which 
provides that 15,000 persons who are already in the United States but who have 
non-immigrant status may apply for immigrant status and thus be able to reside 
in the country and apply for citizenship. This provision applies to persons who 
have been displaced from the country of their birth or nationality, or who have 
lost residence as a result of events subsequent to the outbreak of the second World 
War, and who are unable to return to their countries. 
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to the border of his country if he is repatriated within five years of 
his arrival in Belgium. If he has worked seven years or more, his 
family’s travelling expenses will also be paid. 

The French Government reports that refugees and displaced 
persons may return to Germany if they so desire. In certain specified 
cases, their expenses will be paid by the National Office of Immi- 
gration or by the Ministry of Labour. 

The Netherlands Government states that a refugee may leave 
the country at any time at his own expense. His expenses as far 
as the Netherlands border will be paid by his employer if he has 
worked for the employer for whom he was recruited for an uninter- 
rupted period of five years. 

Refugees working in Sweden are usually repatriated at their 
own expense or else by means of arrangements made through the 
legation or consulate of their native country. In certain cases, 
however, the costs of repatriation may be paid by the Swedish State. 

The Australian, British and Norwegian replies state that there 
is no restriction on the right of refugees to leave the country, but 
give no information as to how repatriation may actually be carried 
out. In Australia and Great Britain, refugees who prove unsuitable 
or unsatisfactory are liable to be returned to the countries from 
which they came. 

The Canadian and Irish Governments state that no provision 
has been made for the repatriation of refugees upon their request. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 

The cost-of-food index for Cuba has been reintroduced. For methods 
of computation, etc., see the July 1948 is ue of the Review, p. 129. Recent 
figures are reciprocals of figures of the purchasing power of the Cuban 
peso published in Cuba EHconémica y Financiera. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, SoS a and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and Baw of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 








Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
I AFRICA AMERICA 
| Nigeria * Canada 
| Vv li? I 


Applicants for Unemployed Unemployed 
work registered (estimated) (insured) 

















ae 


1937 337 000 
1938 ° 407 000 
1939 . 386 000 
1940 ° 281 700 
1941 . 370 000 
1942 . 238 000 
1943 99 000 
1944 82 000 
1945 172 000 * 
1946 143 000 
1947 98 000 
1948 103 000 


1948: Mar. ° 
April ° 
May ° 
June 82 000 
July ° 
Aug. ° 44 273 
Sept. 67 000 44 761 
Oct. R 55 3x4 
Nov. 106 000 83 710 
Dec. ° 144 058 


1949: Jan. aa ‘ 197 675 
Feb. sin = ile ‘sik 
Mar. 


po nen ey 4982 ¢ 2340** 


10 454 
41 139 
96 760 
68 254 | 
88 909 


136 356 
105 441 
70 993 
56 509 
48 546 
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America (concl.) ASIA 
United States Puerto Rico India 
Il II Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered 














ae 


1937 7 700 000 
1938 10 390 000 
1939 9 480 00 
1940 8 120 000 * | 
1941 5 560 000 
1942 2 660 000 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 686 ¢ 
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224 900 


211 540 
212 869 
210 302 
219 714 
226 449 
232 738 
236 368 
230 727 
228 938 
239 033 


251 200 
249 581 


76 000 
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60 000 
57 000 
62 000 
72 000 
75 000 
72 000 
74 000 
89 000 
83 000 


96 000 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
+ Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. “ Average for 1948- 
* Apr. 1948. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the 
labour force. 7 Mar.-Dec. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Asia (concl.) 


EvuROPE 





Japan 


Belgium 





It? 


| 
Austria 
| 


Vv 


I 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants for 
work registered 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 





295 443 
237 371 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 . 
1946 1 590 318 * 
1947 ° 

1948 eee 


1948: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. / 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


250 000 
230 000 
180 000 
160 000 
160 000 
160 000 
150 000 
300 000 
240 000 


: s2eeeseso 
QPP Pe ons 


1949: 





320 961 
244 788 
66 000 


74 105 
52 839 
54 630 


46 687 
45 899 
47 355 
48 989 
51 691 
52 139 
51 851 
55 694 
63 113 
93 650 


131 034 


126 535 
174 003 
195 211 
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67 292 * 
67 560 * 
130 412 


95 451 

94 679 

94 045 
104 717 
129 274 
122 549 
124 233 
132 367 
173 862 
252 751 


253 586 
239 663 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark 


Finland 


France 





Il! 


Vv 


v 





Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- 
employed 
(on relief) 


Applications 
for work 
registered 





95 103 
97 136 
88 924 
119 593 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 





a 
J 


43 476 *° 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 577 
28 796 
27 635° 


27 689 
15 236 
8 197 
7565 
7917 
8 894 
10 943 
18 809 
25 512 
70 767 


60 951 
53 077 * 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
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3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 955 


3 384 
1 561 

923 
2018 
3 240 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902° 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 
15 663 

7 389 
16 737 


12 386 
11 964 
13 399 
14 609 
16 659 
19 119 
19 472 
21 025 
24 001 
27 496 


30 254 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413° 
394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 
56 633 
45 738 
77 803 


68 184 
70 505 
71 302 
72 963 
71 198 
69 464 
76 006 
89 493 
97 257 
98 646 


109 922 








Persons cov. 5822 














(thousands) 














I. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 
the month. 
estimates based on a census. 
fund statistics. * Jan.-Aug. 
one week; July-Dec. *' Average for 1947. 


5 Mar.-Dec. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


IV. 


* Oct. 1947. 


Trade union returns. 
Employment office statistics. 


* Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
7 Dec. 1947. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during 


* Apr. ; 


* Public relief 
10 New series of insured workers unemployed for more than 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Europe (cont.) 





Germany * 


Hungary 


Ireland 





izonal area *, French zone 


Vv 


I 


v 





Unemployed 
(registered) * 


Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 
(insured) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





% 


| 82 425 
88 714 


1937 | 
| 93 074 
| 
| 


1938 
1939 
1940 


15 224 ° ° 


17 796 ° 

16 906 55 165 

11 437 54 677 

1941 10 667 50 967 

1942 8 651 48 846 

1943 4 734 41194 
36 263 


1944 . . ° 

1945 . ° 33 964 

1946 824 000 22 266 35 067 

1947 631 200 79 554 33 266 
591 600° eee 35 130 


1948 

1948: Mar. 462 500 40 829 
April 460 500 38 405 
May 439 100 36 569 
June 441 600 32 202 
July 650 500 32 121 
Aug. 768 200 32 034 
Sept. 767 700 30 418 
Oct. 723 200 31 802 
Nov. 701 100 33 456 
742 900° 34 863 


Dec. 
944 000 42 098 
1 019 000 43 399 


84 054 
74 656 
76 887 
66 884 
59 047 
58 999 
59 726 
55 623 
61 203 


79 913 
74 323 
69 720 
45 838 
45 429 
45 221 
43 983 
46 424 
63 305 
66 442 


80 385 
84 475 
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117 004 
117 054 
116 068 
118 525 
89 545 
74175 
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Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


1949 : 
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Europe (cont.) 


Norway 
Vv 








Poland 
Vv 


Netherlands 
Vv 


Italy 
Vv 








Unemployed 


Wholly 
(registered) 


unemployed 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(registered) 


(registered) 





% 
‘ 375 088 
347 509 


29 881 
30 296 
28 251 
29 099 
19 181 * 
4 747 
437 


324 000 
303 400 
235 600 
197 886 
117 814 

74 600 

20 364 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 ° 
1942 . 
1943 ° 
1944 ° 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


;2e~r. - 
ere 
. 


~~ 


91727 
12 246 
8514 


79 093 
69 419 


53 079 
30 701 
29 032° 


26 763 
26 442 
22 384 
21 169 
22 036 
24 785 
25 898 
28 770 
32 702° 
44 784° 


53 895 
50 052 


1 654 872 * 
2 025 140 


82 491 

81 800* 
74 200° 
70 800* 
63 700* 
70 400° 
80 600* 
75 000* 
88 600* 


2 252 761 
2 390 865 
2 421 973 
2 283 600 


15 647 
9 810 
6 219 
3 278 
2 541 
4213 

ove 5 166 

1 481 596 

1 637 630 

1 862 214 


1 927 918 


7 209 
9 485 
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1949: 
































IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 7” 
V. Employment oflice statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


? Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Figures prior 
to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the 
Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. ‘ Since Jan. 1943, 
middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the war years are incomplete. 7 Since Jan, 
1945, Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. * Figures for 1946 are incom- 
plete ; subsequent figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking 
new employment and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl. ) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed ‘Unemployed: Wholly 
(registered) Unempleged (trade unionists) (insured) | unemployed 

















ae 


57 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 

9 095 


—- 


NWO VS 


17 158 * ° 67 351 
16 570? ° 66 990 
17 885? ° 63 722 * 
15 422? 474 808 
13 626? 450 014 
10 185? 294 530 
4968? 225 493 
3 588? 169 525 
147 946 
178 165 
138 771 
117 020 


1948: Mar. 114 921 
April 111 685 
May 112 254 
June . 105 870 
July 104 115 
Aug. 110 215 
Sept. 115173 
Oct. 124 508 
Nov. 129 544 
Dec. 139 425° 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) : 548 ¢ 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
1/V IV I Vv 

Unem- 

Unem- Unem- ployed 


. ployed | ployed*!| (regis- 
Wholly * Temporarily tered) 











Unemployed (insured) 











ae 
ae 
ae 


205 063 

380 332 

220 765 

165088 _ 
61 446 

8 489 


1 324 027 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 
752 966 

| 237827 * 

110 628 
82 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 

325 818" 


321 058 
319 646 
306 680 
288 866 
298 345 
315 442 
312 620 
331 609 
346 725 
350 165 


1949: ° 400 725 
385 405 
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a el el el el el lel 
. s 2 ¢ 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 *° 761 ¢ 


























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns, 


1 Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Average for1947. ‘* Average 
for 1948. *° Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘* Including casuals. 7’ Apr.-Dec. 
* From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for 
ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insur- 
ance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
7 hag exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under sheltered conditions. 

uly 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL * 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA I AMERICA 
nion of South Afri United States 


Euro” | Total B.L.S. * B.C. * 

111 (A B) Vv Til (A/B) R 

M.1.T.* I.T. A.M.1.T.C. __M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. | M. -T.C. 
ws. w.s.! eee 























100.0 A ls 100.0 
103.7 - 94.1 
105.5 
106.4 
110.1 
111.9 
112.6 
113.5 
116.1 
121.8 
125.3 
129.4 


128.9 
April 129.0 
May 129.3 
June 129.5 
July 129.7 
Aug. 129.7 
Sept. 130.0 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ® ... /30 718 


























AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 


Colombia Seite, 
yoy Peru Japan slovakia 
III (B) III (B) Vv se 
M.1.T.° A.M.1. . wee _A.M.LT.C, 
Ww. Ww.s. ° Ww.s. 





























1937 J ° 
1938 . 100.0 *° ° . 
1939 94.2 ° . ° . 
1940 s 84.6 ‘ . ; : 
1941 
1942 
1943 . ; . ° 
1944 . ts ° 
1945 a . ° 
1946 ove . 100.0** 
1947 vee eee 104.6 

1948 oes eos soe 105.0 


1948: Mar. ‘ ° . 108.7 
April . . . 107.2 
May > ° ° 107.7 
June rn . 107.9 
July ‘ ‘ 106.2 
Aug. ° ° 103.8 
Sept. ° 4 ° 104.6 
Oct. ° ‘ * 103.8 
Nov. ‘ 7 ‘ 100.7 
Dec. . P . 101.9 


1949: Jan. . ° ° 97.6 
Feb. . ° ° _ 
Mar. ° ° ° one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 14 212 585 34 880 266 3 164 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 
1 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. * Nov. ‘* Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. *® May. ™ Mar. * Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Smee Germany 
Bizonal area’; Fr. zone * 
III (A) s I I 
M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C.® A.M.LT.C. | __ 
W:.S. W.S. W.s. W.s. 


Hungary Ireland 

















1937 100.0 , , 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ‘ , ; 100.2 
1939 104.0 ¢ ; ; ’ 100.5 
1940 , ; ‘ : 97.8 
1941 91.7 ; : ; 96.6 
1942 93.2 * ; ; ; 96.1 
1943 97.0° y 7 ‘ 95.9 
1944 92.1 ; ‘ ; 97.8 
1945 93.8 . 3 ; 100.5 
1946 99.0 100.0" ' . 106.7 
1947 104.8 105.2 ee ae 

1948 107.7 113.6 


1948: Mar. ‘ 110.2 
April » . 
May 106.9 
June . 
July 108.1 
Aug. ° 
Sept. . 
Oct. 108.3 
Nov. . 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 109.0 
Feb. * 


113.3 


113.9 
116.8 


Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 6 800° 9 557 


























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Nether- United ** . New 
condi Sang Poland | U.S.S.R. Kingdom Australia Sesion’ 
I Me hes I III (A) IV IV Ill (A) _ 


MAUT.C.* |A.°M.°1.7.C|"MA1T.C. |A°M1LT.C*) M.1.T.C. || MuIT.C. 8 | M.1.7.C. 
W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. w.s. * W.S. W.S. 























1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100 100.0 ** . 
1938 104.3 100.0 ° 103 98.3 ° 
1939 108.8 105.5 ° ° 101.9 100.0 ** 
1940 107.3 102.7 ° 113 98.9 ° 
1941 118.2 100.0 . ° 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 114.6 - ° 119 98.9 111.1 


1943 109.6 . . . 96.4 110.7 
1944 ove . 110.5 


1945 ’ 7 : 110.8 


1946 117.9 Z : i 121.6 


1947 133.0 . A . 131.4 
1948 one eee . ese 137.0 


1948: Mar. ‘ 7 . ‘ J 134.9 


April 136.3 
May 136.8 


June 137.2 
July 137.5 
Aug. e 137.6 
Sept. ‘ ee F ‘ ‘ 138.1 
Oct. . _— . “ A 138.4 
Nov. ‘ one W ° J 139.2 
Dec. ° oo . ° . 139.7 
1949: Jan. ° se — ‘ ées 139.2 
Feb. . on on ° on sin 
Mar. ° sian iin ° _ 
Persons cov. 17 
(thousands) 1 273 535 26 989 1 730 421 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (RB), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. SS. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan. 1947. * Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ‘** Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ™ Annual figures: June. * July. ** Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. *? Average for 1941. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING * 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa United 
Europeans | Total States 
III (A/B) * IIT (A) | 111 (A/B)}| I11(B)?* III (B) III (B) 








Colombia 


Canada Argentina Chile (Bogota) 














1937 100.0 100.0 e le 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 A 103.9 d . 104.3 105.5 100.0 ¢ 
1939 ° 104.3 . ¢ 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 . 106.7 . . 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 . 117.0 ° - A 127.6 83.1 
1942 J 124.5 le / a 133.7 96.7 
1943 129.1 : . . 127.0 
1944 3. 137.5 . J e 125.6 135.8 
1945 . 138.6 J J a 126.9 
1946 . 142.5 e < 36. 132.0 
1947 . 148.0 \e . é 141.6 
1948 22. 156.1 ove eee 


1948: Mar. d 155.7 J . 142.2 
April x 154.5 J d , 145.0 
May ‘ 155.4 Y J = 140.4 
June y 156.1 a d ona 135.3 
July son eee 
Aug. . . a ts oon - 
Sept. t : J 155.6 tii 128.2 
Oct. t t A 154.3 oe = 
Nov. ; é 152.8" 
Dec. 24. d J 150.7" 


1949 Jan. oie ase ste 146.2 
Feb. on’ aia ns 144.9 * 
Mar. on _ 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) --./8 666 



































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 


Mexico | Uruguay cuaitian) Japan Gute Denmark 





Dominican 
Republic 


Ti (A) | 111(B) | 111(B) || T11(A) | 1N1(A/B) || TIT(A) | TIT(A) 
W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. ws. | WwW. 


100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
107.0 101.2 100.47 103.7 110.1 ; 100.2 
111.8 d 111.9 . 121.1 ° 109.4 
120.0 . 115.6 . 124.8 , 101.6 
114.6 . 120.6 . 128.0 ‘ 104.2 
123.5 . 124.3 . 141.8 ‘ 111.0 
130.5 J 129.6 e 160.7 ‘ 115.9 
139.3 A 135.8 e 181.1 . 116.8 
131.4 . 137.5 ° ° ‘ 108.7 

ive 145.6 d 85.5 121.5 




















149.7 sia 100.0 * 93.8 128.0 


92.2 98.7 
91.3 98.9 
92.4 98.9 
90.1 99.3 
90.5 100.1 
91.1 100.5 
91.7 105.2 
93.7 oes 

93.4 





Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. . _ ove ° ose ose 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) || 32 | 105 | 56 1676 | 5 760° 1205 | 167 









































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. * Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. 7 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary Ireland Netherlands 
III (B) III (A) s I III (A/B) * I III (B) 
w. w.s. W.S. Ww. W.S. W.S. Ww. 




















100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
102.9 103.2 ¢ ° . 100.1 163.2 
93.6 105.4 ° 101.4 109.3 
78.7 ° ° 100.0 107.0 
90.3 ° 96.3 113.2 
96.0 * ° 92.6 108.8 
90.9? ° . 93.3 98.3 
90.9 ° 95.5 ° 
90.4 ° ° 101.5 ° 
98.0 100.0 * ° 110.3 113.1 
106.3 105.1 x 117.7 134.1 
110.3 119.1 d 123.7 oes 


1948: Mar. F 112.1 123.4 
April ‘ - 
May : 108.9 
June ‘ : 
July . 110.2 
Aug. ° ° 
Sept. ‘ . 
Oct. 111.1 
Nov. ° ° 
Dec. ‘ ° 

1949: Jan. a 112.4 
Feb. ‘ . 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 638 */ 
(thousands) 2 200 ** 3 728 279 1° 625 








116.4 


120.0 : 124.1 


. 


127.6 
































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Sweden Switzerland bn 


III (A/B)* III (B) IV | IIt (A/B) III (A) 
w. w.* ws.e || WS. w. 





. New 
Australia Sastend 











1937 100.0 ld 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 ° 101.3 . 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 105.2 . 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 103.5 A 106.4 113.7 111.6 


1941 102.7 A 110.4 129.5 
1942 108.4 ld 115.7 139.0 
1943 111.7 . 115.6 144.0 
1944 113.0 A 110.9 141.9 
1945 119.4 ’ 137.5 
1946 123.9 . 145.0 
1947 124.0 d 152.7 
1948 ose 157.9 


1948: Mar. 124.7 t 155.2 
April 125.3 ‘ 157.5 

May aa 124.8 p 157.9 

June ies . E 158.6 

July ao 123.9 y 158.7 

ioe ene 158.9 

159.3 





1949 


























Persons cov. 
(thousands) 184" 536 352 #° 85 














I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments. ¢* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan, 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan.1947. * Averagefor1941. ** Average 
for 1937. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. 4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
% Including building. 4* Including employers and workers on own account. 17 Annual 
figures: June. ** Average for 1948. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 


} wee! Argentina Japan? — Denmark 


III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
w. w. w. w. w. 























1937 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 
1938 78.5 110.4 : 99.4 
1939 92.3 120.3 * 107.7 
1940 100.4 é ; 93.8 
1941 131.4 ; 133.0 ; 94.2 
1942 161.8 148.3 : 101.5 
1943 195.4 169.2 ; 106.5 
1944 190.9 ’ 198.8 < 107.7 
1945 161.3 . ¥ : 94.3 
1946 141.9 . ; . 115.0 
1947 155.2 ; . 123.0 
1948 156.9 pe 132 * 


1948: Mar. 158.6 123 
April 133 
May J ° 130 
June J eee 140 
July J oe ° 95 
Aug. e pom ° eve 143 
Sept. J oan ° “ne 145 
Oct. x oni . oe 145 
Nov. , on ‘ one 144 
Dec. i ote soe 126 
1949: Jan. le eee e ese 132 
Feb. oes ‘ eee on 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 












































Europe (concl.) 
France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
III (B) III (A) ITI (B) III (A)? III (A) * III (A/B) * 
w. W.S. Ww. w. Ww. 














100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 . 100.0 
104.9 100.0 ° 99.3 . 99.7 
93.7 105.9 . 101.1 le 104.1 
78.3 ° ° 99.8 t 99.2 
86.5 ° 93.6 . 98.0 
88.3 J 104.3 
90.5 . 107.9 
94.0 110.0 
103.6 108.7 * 
115.0 ove 





1949: 











“Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74° oes 279 100 144 536 





























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: I11 (A). All establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 


2 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
* Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘* Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
* Average for 1941. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Country — Northern Southern Union of New- 
Egypt re ws Rhoue- | Khode- | Sudan South || Canada| found- 
Africa sia sia Africa land 





Town or no 2 Brazza-| Whole Omdur- St. 
of localities || Cairo ville’ | country 5 man* 64-11 John’s 




















Coins cane deeds. ja} Aug. | Aug ; Oct. 
(=100) 1939 ee 1939 iyo 1938 Oct. 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a, b, d® 





1937 ° ° 100 
1938 101 
1939 100 
1940 ° 101 
1941 ° 105 
1942 ° 111 
1943 117 
1944 122 
1945 124 
1946 129 
1947 132 
1948 141 


1948: Feb. 138 
Mar. . 139 
April 140 
May ° 142 
June , 142 
July 142 
Aug. 142 
Sept. 143 
Oct. 143 
Nov. 143 
Dec. 








Jan. 


























100° 103 

. 111 
° 130 
° 116 138 
120° 120 139 
126 123 144 
135 127 156 
140 132 181 
151 144 229 
eee 163 283 


155 162 267 
155 163 271 165 
158 165 278 165 
159 169 294 167 
161 166 290 169 
159 162 302 162 
159 157 314 161 
158 161 292 166 
164 162 256 167 
166 164 281 165 
171 167 293 161 196 195 





Jan. see 171 167 301 ° 164 196 194 | 
Feb. ove ° 171 169 278 - 165 194 oe 190° | 


—— 















































Composition of the indicee: @ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


! Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. ‘ict. *Aug. 7’ Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including heating and soap. %” Up to June 1941, 
including heating and lighting. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 








Country 


British 
bn British West Indies 
uras 

Town or no. Rio de Sao George- | petize | Barba-| Jamaica | St. 
_dos (Kingston) | Vincent 


British 


Brazil Guiana 








of localities |) "4 ites Janeiro| Paulo | town 


iginal base 1928- Mar.- Sept. Sept. Aug. Aug. 
orf 100) 1930 ms 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Cost of living 


Gi inen 8 Ed 



































100? 100¢ 
120 . 

130 ° 
166" 
179 
178 184 
187 188 
207 194 





227 
228 
231 


eee 



































185 
187 
202 
227 
235 


234 
193 234 
193 234 
193 234 
246 236 
246 236 
246 236 
241 236 
247 236 
243 234 
242 234 


236 ose 234 
239 eee 234 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous, 
*Mar.-Dec. *Jan. * Sept. “Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. *June-Nov. ‘Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 








Country Domin- | 
Chile Cuba ican oom Mexico | Panama | Paraguay) 


Republic 


Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico . 
of localities 30 City mala City Panama | Asuncién 


Original base|| Mar. July-Dec.| Nov. | 
(= 100 1928 1937 1941 | 1987 1939 


Cost of living 








Santiago 





Oct. 1939- 
June 1940 


























Composition 
of the ‘ades || oe | ° oe 





1937 
104 
106 
119 
137 
173 
201 
224 
244 
283 





1948 


1948 : Feb. 
Mar. 
April. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 

















1948 : Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


"Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Peru 


Puerto 
Rico 


Uru- 
guay 


Ceylon 


China 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Lima 


Monte- 
video 


Ran- 
goon 


Colombo 


Chung- 
king 


| Shanghai 





Original base 
(= 100) 


1934-36 











1929 


1931 





Nov. 
1942 





Jan.-June 
1937 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


| ae 


|| oe 





1937 
1938 
1939 





100 
101 
100 
107 
117 
131 








100 

115 
189 
542 
1814 
4078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 


1 565 385 


7 651 000 
12 816 000 
15 691 000 
20315 000 
41 266 000 
128 302 000 


129 
172 


24 978 
337 601 


3 078 307 


16 308 000 
18 806 000 
20 931 000 
29 970 000 
57 447 000 
159 022 000 





228 
389 
1 335 
2 225 


100 ** 
107 
128 
1 903 
2145 








1946 


1947 
1948 


1948: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 
Dec. 


| 1949: 
Feb. 


Jan. 





382 


36 
386 











100° 
148* 
149 
153 
157 
179 
213 
211 


218 
214 
213 
212 
210 
212 


213 
210 
205 
203 
202 


199 
194 














134 
136 
138 
137 
139 


139 
139 
141 
141 
146 


147 
145 





15 453 000 
19 601 000 
40 821 000 
125 819 000 


338 894 


~ 2950499 — 


16 088 000 
21 406 000 
23 599 000 
33 539 000 
62 657 000 
168 739 000 








100 *° 
271 
419 

1 417 

2 080 




















Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


*Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 


* Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. a ‘ . eeenee eeinates Oe 0 pate: 
ew series wi ase = , spliced by 1.L.0. 


ol less‘than one year. *Mar. *June and Dec. * Nov. 
old series. *Sept.-Dec. ** Aug. 19 1948 = 100. 





(Base: 1937 = 100) 


NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





























































































































Asia (cont.) 
Countey India Indo- Indonesia Iran J Leba- . 
China ndones apan ~ 
Town or no. Ahmed-| Bom- . : Tow 
of localities abad | bay Saigon Batavia| Macassar 7 28 Beirut of ke 
Original base Aug. 1926- duly 1933- 1925 July July |21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. Orig’ 
(=100) duly 1927 | June 1934 1938 1938 |20Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 1939 (- 
Cost of living 
Composition Com 
of the index | oF | oe oF | | ° | oe oF oe of th 
| 
1937 100 100 100 ‘ ° 100 é 19 
1938 93 100 114 ° ° 114 ° . 19 
1939 96 100 117 ° ° 121 ‘ 100+ 19 
1940 104 106 136 ° ° 134 ° 110% 19 
1941 114 117 149 ° e 184 ° ‘ 19 
1942 150 148 191 ° ° 326 ° 287 19 
1943 271 218 251 ° ° 787 . 441 19 
1944 278 224 384 ° ° 916 ° 560 19 
1945 261 222 ‘ ° ° 779 e 607 19 
1946 275 244 1825** e e 698 100 * 553 19 
1947 289 263 2 921 ° ° 707 191 500 
1948 319 236 3 935 ; ; 775 369 a = 
1948: Feb. 282 260 3 457 ° 752 302 507 
Mar. 286 268 3 549 ; : 749 310 505 1948 
April 297 275 3 614 ° e 779 322 504 | 
May 314 275 3 9:34 e ° 796 329 491 | 
June 322 290 3 834 ; , 775 344 491 
July 330 294 3 955 , 762 395 489 | 
Aug. 341 303 4 060 ° ° 755 420 485 
Sept 342 305 4 096 ° ° 773 418 484 
Oct. 347 297 4 210 e ° 789 406" one 
Nov. 350 299 4 522 ° ° 804 33 488 
Dec _343 308 4 620 . ‘ 821 459 486 | 
1949: Jan. 311 300 e 850 1949 : 
Feb. 316 290 © ° 857 
Food 
7 
1937 100 100 100 . ‘ 100 : 
1938 91 99 125 10o*| 100° 112 ; | 19: 
1939 96 100 125 . ; 114 ; 100? | 195 
1940 107 110 147 . e 125 ‘ 114? | 195 
1941 116 123 149 ° © 187 . ‘ 194 
1942 164 158 170 - ° 346 ° 435 194 
1943 315 221 210 © ° 872 ° 612 194 
1944 316 231 311 ° ° 928 ‘ 663 | 194 
1945 294 238 ° ° e 774 . 732 194 
1946 327 278 1 933% ¢ ‘ ° 696 100 * 662 | 194 
1947 349 302 3 269 2351 1 682 703 182 604 194 
1948 362 305 4424 | 1310 | 1208 pa 323 so | 496 
1948 : Feb. 301 283 3 946 1660 1 403 747 284 644 aa 
Mar. 304 286 3 978 1391 1 358 747 290 658 1948: 
April 337 289 4 041 1256 1 269 807 294 655 | 
May 349 288 4 360 1141 1 296 828 305 620 | 
June 361 309 4 328 1115 1129 783 306 620 | 
July 376 308 4 392 1145 1101 756 352 614 | | 
Aug. 385 320 4 583 1136 1 036 742 365 603 | | 
Sept. 390 325 4 614 1032 1 061 769 352 602 | } 
Oct. 400 318 4 724 1135 1 060 802 330 “ne 
Nov. 404 318 5 107 1240 1 109 one 360 636 | | 
Dec. 409 335 5 135 1531 1175 ose 389 630 
1949 : Jan. 355 320 1618 | 1266 
Feb. 366 309 1395 | 1189 | 1949: 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Siiiaus 
1June-Aug. * Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. posit 
* Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstufls, ’ 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of {1.25-f1.50. a 
amily 


1936-38 : 








pus. 
ries. 
iffs, 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 































































































Asta (concl.) EvuroPe 
Country ilip- 
an Siam || Austria * | Belgium * b mes Denmark| Finland France 
Town or no. . . . 
of localities Manila Bangkok |} Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 Paris 
“Original base April 1936- July 
(= 100) 1941 1938 194) 1938 1914 1935 1935 1938 
Cost of living 
Composition | | | | | - 
of the index a-e a-e a-e | a, b, d,e a-e a-e a-e a-b 
| 
1937 100 . . {00 100 100 100 ‘ 
1938 104 100 100° 104 105 102 103 100 
1939 105 103 ° 105 115 104 105 108 
1940 110 113 ‘ 116¢ 141 130 125 129 
1941 112 133 m @ 165 150 148 150 
1942 180 177 ° ° 179 156 174 175 
1943 435 222 ° " 177 158 197 224 
1944 150 751 467 85 * % 178 160 209 285 
1945 777 905 85 * ° 188 162 292 393 
1946 585 1072 107 * 333 341 161 467 645 
1947 434 1247 211 339 326 165 606 1 030 
1948 ose = 321 389 - 322 170° 815 1 650 
1948 : Feb. 413 1 303 306 383 321 ° 781 1619 
Mar. 392 1 438 312 389 324 ° 790 1 499 
April 399 1 336 310 392 325 168 793 1499 
May 392 1291 309 394 325 ° 793 1611 
June 397 1 287 307 393 328 . 802 1529 
July 400 1 238 304 392 324 170 839 1528 
Aug. 408 1191 304 396 316 ° 847 1670 
Sept. 415 1 155 303 399 315 ° 843 1783 
Oct. 420 oats 359 392 320 170 840 1 844 
Nov. 413 sie 366 390 323 e 834 1 870 
Dec. ote sats 368 391 325 . 828 1 928 
1949 : Jan. - - 370 389 we 172 825 1 935 
Feb. eee eee eve 384 eee ° 810 1 857 
Food 
1937 100 ‘ . ° 100 100 100 . 
1938 104 ‘ 100* ° 103 104 101 100 
1939 107 ° . ° 114 106 105 108 
1940 112 ‘ ° ° 137 129 128 129 
1941 113 . ° . 151 157 151 149 
| 1942 213 ‘ ° ° 155 162 177 174 
| 1943 563 ; : ‘ 154 161 197 224 
1944 255 459 ° 84* ° 155 162 200 275 
| 1945 945 . 85 * ° 160 163 312 377 
1946 727 . 108 * . 342 163 491 645 
1947 470 ‘ 204 305* 317 170 719 1 043 
1948 one . 325 384 316 173 950 1 662 
1948: Feb. 444 ‘ 294 380 320 ° 974 1 541 
| Mar. 409 ‘ 306 383 321 ° 925 16518 
April 424 ‘ 301 387 324 171 911 1 524 
| May 408 ° 300 389 324 ° 900 1541 
June 419 ‘ 303 387 331 ° 912 1 560 
} July 424 ‘ 298 386 321 174 919 1559 
Aug. 437 : 298 393 306 ° 928 1716 
| Sept. 450 ‘ 295 399 304 ° 914 1 842 
Oct. 458 . 394 387 301 173 1 050 1 904 
Nov. 457 ‘ 406 386 307 ° 1 026 1 873 
Dec — ° 409 387 310 e 1 005 1924 
| 1949 : Jan, a s- ta 384 -~ 174 988 1 932 
Feb. — : oon 375 one ° 956 1845 
| | 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; e = Clothing; d = Rent; e¢ = Miscellaneous. 


'The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. 
(1938) = 1 Sch. (1948). * Retail price index. * Apr. ; ollicial prices ; index based on normal consumption 
a es of man, wife and 2 children. ‘*Jan.-Apr. * Apr.-Dec. ‘* Retail food price index, base 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland 





Town or no. ia French — 
of localities Bizonia | Seno Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 





Original base 1938 1938 | Aug. 1939 | 7@n=Mar. 


(= 100) 


























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index | vated 7 





1937 ° 
1938 101 
1939 ° 100 
1940 ° 











= = =e me oe oe me oe ee et et 


1948: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 ° 
1946 118 
1947 120 
1948 133 


1948: Feb. 119 
Mar. 120 
April 122 
May 127 
June 136 
July 145 
Aug. 137 
Sept. 133 
Oct. 141 
Nov. 146 eee 
Dec. 149 ose eee 364 


1949 : Jan. 149 eee ees eee 364 
Feb. 151 eee exe ons 366 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Aug.-Dee. 


1 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. * July-Dec. 
*From Aug. 1946: interim index composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Luxem- 
bourg 


Netherlands 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Spain Sweden 





Town or no. 

of localities 

Original base 
(=100) 


Ams- 
terdam 


6 


31 


Warsaw 


Lisbon 


50 60 





1914 








9 Dec. 1938- 
3 June 1939 





1938 











duly 1938- 


July 
1936 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


| a-c,é 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


100 
103 
102 
111* 


173? 
215 
272 
284 








Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 




















153 


153 
154 








10 9467? 
12 667° 
15 864° 
16 584 


17 020" 
17 090° 
16 510° 
16 570° 
16 480° 
16 990° 
16 790° 
17 190° 
15 700° 
15 780° 
15 960° 


16 540 
16 730 





100 
101" 
111 
124 
141 
154 
173 
192 
217 
220 
211 


212 
203 
203 
199 
203 
205 
214 
215 
217 
220 
218 


219 
213 


103 
106 
119 
137 
149 
149 
147 
146 
148 
156 
168 


167 
167 
166 
167 
168 
168 
168 
171 
170 
170 
169 


168 
168 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; e = Clothing; d = 
* July 1936 = 100. 


a verage calculated for a period of less than one year. 
Series with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous, 


*Sept.and Dec. * New 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 











Country Switzer- United , "= 4 New 
fond Turkey Kingdom || Australia Fiji Hawaii Seine 





Town or no. 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 | 


of localities 


a 1938 | July 1914] 1925" | aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 


























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index oe | os 





1937 100 
1938 
1939 103 
1940 119 
1941 129 
1942 130 
1943 129 
1944 130 
1945 132 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 























117 


141" 
149 


1948: Feb. . 145 
Mar. 109 ° 146 

April 109 144 

. 144 


May 108 
June 113 143 
July 108 one 147 
Aug. 108 és 149 
Sept. 107 151 
Oct. 108 ane 156 
Nov. 108 157 
Dec. 108 ° 156 


Jan. 108 . 148 
Feb. see 109 oe ° 147 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947100, * Quarterly averages. * Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. 





METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Wage Statistics 


Preceding issues of the International Labour Review have con- 
tained short descriptions of the methods followed by various countries 
in computing their statistics on the subjects of cost of living’, 
unemployment ? and employment.® Similar descriptions for the series 
on wages will be found below ; they cover all wage series appearing 
in the Review, namely : hourly rates or earnings ; daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 


AFRICA 


Egypt 
WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Computation. 

The series covers wage earners in mining, manufacturing, construction 
and services. A census of all establishments is carried out every third 
year ; half-yearly surveys (January and July) are restricted to a 25 per cent. 
sample. 

The figures include all cash wages and bonuses paid by employers and 
are computed prior to deductions for contributions and taxes. The inform- 
ation is shown separately by industry and by region, but not by sex, age or 
occupation ; in the branches covered, the proportion of females and of juve- 
niles to the total is 3 and 10 per cent. respectively. 


Publication. 


Figures in absolute amounts only are published. 

Source : Statistics of Wages and Working Hours in Egypt. 

The Office receives the publication containing the results of each survey 
after an interval of approximately twelve months. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 692-702, and 
Vol. LVIII, Nos. 1 to 5, July to November 1948, pp. 124-135, 267-277, 419-426, 
562-568 and 704-709. 

* Idem, Vol. LVIII, No. 6, December 1948, pp. 821-841. 

* Idem, Vol. LIX, Nos. 1 to 8, January to March 1949, pp. 114-121, 288-243 
and 246-358. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


AMERICA 


Canada 
Hourty EARNINGS SERIES ; WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The following branches of economic activity are covered: logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction and maintenance, transportation and 
communications, trade, finance, hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments. 

The series include practically all establishments with more than 
15 employees. Numerous sources have been tapped over a period of years 
to build up the list and new establishments are added as they come within 
the purview of the survey. The proportion of total employment covered 
by the survey in the given industries is over 80 per cent. Precautions are 
taken to ensure representation in the sample of non-agricultural industries 
with wide seasonal variations. 

The figures refer to all salaried employees and wage earners receiving 
pay for services rendered in the pay period. In addition to the weekly 
earnings in all the branches of activity covered, the Office table shows 
the hourly and weekly earnings of production workers. 

Prior to 1941, the series related to the number at work on the last work- 
ing day of the month ; since then, to all employees drawing pay in the last 
pay period in the month. The figures therefore refer to the wages and 
salaries paid on or about the first of the following month. 


Computation. 

Averages are not available by sex ; in the case of manufacturing establish- 
ments, the averages are available for men and women on the basis of one 
week in the year. Averages are available by industry and by region, but 
not by occupation. 

Current weights are used to calculate the averages. 

Payroll figures do not include special Christmas bonuses, etc., or free 
rental, food or fuel. On the other hand, social security contributions, union 
check-offs, cost-of-living bonuses and unemployment insurance contri- 
butions are included. 

Annual figures are averages of monthly figures. 

Prior to 1941, statistics of employment only were collected ; since 
1 June 1941, data on weekly salaries and wages as well as on employment 
have been available. From 1 November 1944, statistics of average hours 
and average hourly and weekly earnings of wage earners for whom records 
of hours worked are kept are available. The data were adjusted to make 
allowance for these changes in the series. 


Publication. 

Total amounts of salaries and wages paid by the co-operating firms are 
published monthly, as well as average weekly and hourly earnings. 

Source : Monthly Bull:tin on Employment and Pay-rolls ; and Statistics 
of Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings. 

No advance press release is issued ; the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the figures relate is approximately 
two months. 





METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Hourty Rates SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The average wage rates series is compiled from statistics collected by 
the Department of Labour from about 15,000 establishments in logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation and communications, 
and services, supplemented in some cases by information from trade union 
returns and from collective agreements. Most of the establishments with 
15 or more employees are included in the survey, together with a represen- 
tative number of smaller firms in certain industries (such as garages, machine 
shops, sawmills) in wholesale and retail trade, and in construction. 

In all industries except construction and logging in Eastern Canada, the 
wage data apply to the pay period preceding 1 October of each year. In 
the construction industry, the pay period is prior to 1 July and in logging, 
in Eastern Canada, prior to 1 February of each year. 


Computation. 

Employers are asked to report their straight-time wage or salary rates 
as well as their straight-time piece-work earnings in each occupation, excluding 
executive personnel. For convenience, the averages calculated from these 
figures are referred to as average wage rates, although average straight-time 
earnings is a more precise designation. In most cases the information is 
expressed on an hourly basis but, in some cases, weekly or monthly. These 
averages are shown for selected representative occupations, in a large number 
of industries, for the whole country, by province or region, and in some cases 
by city. The rates do not include the value of any allowances to employees, 
such as free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, 
sick benefits, etc. All wage rates shown are for males unless otherwise 
designated. 

Averages weighted by the number of workers reported in the occupation 
in the base year are calculated for each of a representative list of occupa- 
tions in each industry. To obtain each main industrial group index, the 
indices for the various industries included are weighted by the number of 
workers in each industry, based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics employ- 
ment data. The general index is computed from the main industrial groups 
by a similar weighting procedure. 

For the period 1901 to 1938, the index numbers were calculated by the 
use of link relatives, the percentage change from year to year for each 
occupation being calculated. The simple arithmetic average of these 
percentages was obtained and the average increase or decrease applied to 
the index for the industry for the preceding year. To obtain the general 
index, the main group indices were weighted in proportion to the number 
of workers in each group based on data from the decennial census. 


Publication. 


Index numbers of rates are published (bases : 1939 = 100 and 1935-39 = 
100). 

Source : Department of Labour, Research and Statistics Branch : Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 

No advance press release is issued. Partial results are published in the 
Labour Gazette as they become available ; final results are published after 
an interval of approximately twelve months. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


United States 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES; WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Data on earnings per hour and per week are published monthly on the 
basis of questionnaires filled out by employers and sent to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The branches of economic activity covered by these series are mining, 
manufacturing, utilities, trade and some service industries. The selection 
of the establishments covered has been made through commercial directories 
and also from social insurance records and lists of the census of manufactures. 
The use of the records of social insurance agencies makes it possible to 
include new establishments in the sample covered. 

The average size of the establishments in the sample is larger than the 
average for all establishments in the branch of activity in question ; the 
sample is described as good from the point of view of geographical coverage, 
and as fair from the point of view of industrial distribution. Precautions 
are taken to ensure fair representation of industries with wide seasonal 
variations. 

The workers covered are production workers in mining and manufac- 
turing and all non-supervisory employees in the other branches. 


Computation. 

The payrolls used are usually weekly payrolls ; if not, they are converted 
to a weekly basis. The figures do not include special bonuses, free rental, 
food or fuel, family allowances or cost-of-living bonuses; they include, 
however, workers’ social insurance contributions, union check-off and wage 
taxes. 

Averages are not available by sex, occupation or region, but are available 


by industry. 
Averages are based on current weights. 
The chain index method is used only to correct breaks in the series. 


Publication. 


Source: Monthly Labor Review. 

An advance press release is issued sixty days after the date to which 
the figures refer. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor also computes three other series of wages: a union wage rates 
series, an urban wage rates index series, and studies on wage rates by occu- 


pations. 


Argentina 


Hourty EARNINGS SERIES; MontTHLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Computation. 
The series cover wage earners in mining and manufacturing; home 
workers and members of the owner’s family are excluded. Information is 
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obtained by means of questionnaires sent to 1,100 establishments (private 
undertakings and public utilities). 

No information is available as to the exact scope of the figures of payrolls 
used in the computation ; the increase in earnings in December of each 
year is due to the inclusion of Christmas bonuses. 

The general index is a weighted geometric average of group indices, 
which, in turn, are unweighted arithmetic averages of indices for each 
industry. The weights (based on the 1937 Industrial Census) are as follows : 
minerals, quarries and mines, 5.5; food, drink and tobacco, 24.4; textiles 
and products, 23.8; paper, cardboard and products, 1.5; chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, oils and paints, 2.9; petroleum, coal and deri- 
vatives, 1.3; rubber and products, 2.2; leather and leather goods, 6.5; 
stone, earth, glass and pottery, 4.1; metals and metal goods, excluding 
machinery, 13.2; machinery and vehicles, 14.6. 


Publication. 

Only index numbers are published (1943 = 100); weekly earnings in 
absolute figures have been estimated by the I.L.0. on the basis of the 
results of the 1937 Industrial Census. 

Source : Sintesis estadistica mensual de la Republica Argentina. 

No information is available on the time-lag in publication. 


Chile 


Datty EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope and Computation. 

The series covers 13 branches in manufacturing industry and public 
utilities (gas, water and electricity), and includes all establishments with 
a capital of over 100,000 pesos or an annual production of over 250,000 
pesos. 

The sample of establishments has been obtained by means of question- 
naires. New establishments are added to the sample with the help of the 
licences issued by the Department of Economics and Commerce to all 
newly created establishments. No special care has been taken to include 
in the sample establishments with wide seasonal fluctuations of employment. 

Wage earners, salaried employees and apprentices are included in the 
series. 

Data are obtained on the basis of weekly and annual payrolls. Those 
used as a basis for the series do not include Christmas bonuses, payments 
in kind, family allowances, cost-of-living bonus, etc. 

The chain index method is not used to eliminate the influence of changes 
in the sample covered. 

Yearly figures are averages of weekly averages. 


Publication. 
Daily earnings are published in absolute amounts. 
Source : Direcci6n General de Estadistica : Hstadistica Chilena; and 


Anuario de Industria Minera. 
The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which 


the figures relate is approximately one month. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Colombia (Bogoté) 


Dartty EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

Information is obtained from 62 establishments in the following indus- 
trial branches : mining ; food, drink and tobacco ; textiles; leather ; soap ; 
non-metallic minerals ; machinery ; furniture ; chemicals ; paper and card- 
board products ; printing ; electricity and water ; transport ; and services. 

The 62 establishments represent only a small sample ; no effort has yet 
been made to increase it, but on the basis of the industrial census just com- 
pleted, it is hoped to raise the number from 62 to 300. No information 
exists as to the composition of the sample studied compared to the total 
number of establishments. 

All wage earners are included ; apprentices and salaried employees are 
excluded. 


Computation. 

Information on earnings is available by sex and by industry, but not 
by occupation or region ; the payrolls used are monthly payrolls. 

Family allowances, social insurance contributions, trade union contri- 
butions and cost-of-living allowances are included in the figures. 

Annual averages are geometric averages of monthly figures. 


Publication. 
Absolute figures and index numbers are published (May 1938 = 100). 


Source : Anuario General de Estadistica. 
No advance press release is issued ; no information is available as to the 
interval between the date of publication and the date to which the figures 


refer. 


Mexico 


MontTHLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The sample includes the most important establishments from the point 
of view of the value of production, in the following industrial branches : 
textiles ; foodstuffs ; construction materials; tobacco; shoes; soap; paper ; 
alcohol ; and rubber. 

No information is available as to the exact criteria and methods used 
for the selection of establishments. The sample is adjusted every fifth year 
on the basis of the returns from the industrial census. No special precautions 
are taken to have establishments with wide seasonal variations represented 
in the sample. 

The series covers wage earners only. 


Computation. 
Earnings per month are not available by sex, occupation or region. 
Average monthly earnings per worker are obtained by dividing the 
total wages paid during the month by the number of workers actually at 
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work on the last day of the month. Total wages include all bonuses and 
allowances actually paid out, but do not include employers’ contributions 
to social insurance schemes. 

The index is calculated on the basis of Irving Fisher’s “ ideal formula ”. 

The chain index method is not used to eliminate variations in the estab- 
lishments covered. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 


Publication. 


Only index numbers are published. 

Source : Secretaria de Economia, Direccién General de Estudios Eco- 
némicos : Trimestre de Barémetros Econémicos. 

No information is available as to whether an advance press release is 
issued, or as to the interval between the date of first publication and the 
date to which the index refers. 

Information on earnings will also be available in the near future, based 
on returns from the Mexican Institute for Social Security. 


Uruguay 


MontTHLY EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope and Computation. 


The series is published at quarterly intervals and covers manufacturing 
industry only. The establishments were selected on the basis of the 1936 
industrial census (covering fishing, mining, manufacturing and construc- 
tion) ; the criteria utilised were the employment by the establishment of 
50 employees or more in 1936, or production of such a value as to make 
inclusion desirable. 

Separate figures are published for the following industrial branches : 
stone, earth and cement ; food ; drink ; tobacco ; metals and metal products ; 
vehicles and means of transportation ; textiles and textile products ; clothing; 
wood and wood products; paper, cardboard and products; printing ; 
leather and products ; rubber and products ; and chemicals. 

Payroll data are gross figures, including bonuses, subsidies, etc. 

Figures based on the sample are adjusted each year (on the basis of the 
1936 census) to cover all establishments in manufacturing industry. 

Quarterly figures are averages of the three monthly figures. 


Publication. 

Both absolute amounts and index numbers (1936 = 100) are published. 

Source: Ministerio de Industrias y Trabajo: Revista de la Direccién 
General de Asuntos Econémicos ; special communications to the I.L.0. 

The time-lag in publication in the case of the yearly figures is five to 
six months. 


( To be continued ) 
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Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Conference, Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Report IX (2). Vocational Guidance. Ninth Item on the Agenda. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 53 pp. 35 cents; Is. 9d. 


This report contains the observations of Governments on a proposed 
recommendation concerning vocational guidance and employment counsel- 
ling. The proposed text has also been communicated to U.N.E.S.C.O., 
and extracts from a letter from the Director-General of that institution 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office containing 
comments on the text are reproduced in the report, together with the 
replies of Governments. The observations of Governments and the com- 
ments of U.N.E.S.C.O. are then briefly analysed. Finally, a new proposed 
text, modified in the light of this analysis, is submitted, to serve as a basis 
for the second discussion of the question at the 32nd Session of the Conference. 


Coal Mines Committee, Third Session, Pittsburgh, April 1949. Report I. 
General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. vi+21l pp.; map. $1.25; 6s. 3d. 


The first chapter of this report describes the measures which have 
been taken by the International Labour Office, the various Governments 
and industry to give effect to the conclusions adopted by the Coal Mines 
Committee at its second session (Geneva, December 1948). Chapter II 
contains a comparative study of pensions schemes for miners, together 
with a detailed analysis of the special scheme which has just come into 
force in the United States. In the third chapter the Office has attempted 
to draw up a balance-sheet covering the past two years in the coal industry. 
The chapter also contains a special study of the coal mining industry in 
Germany ; a map of the German coalfields is placed at the end of the report. 


Les problémes du travail en Gréce. Rapport de la mission du Bureau 
international du Travail en Gréce (octobre-novembre 1947). Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 12. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 
viii+ 390 pp. $2; 8 Sw. francs. (English edition in preparation.) 


On the invitation of the Government of Greece, the International Labour 
Office sent a mission to that country in October 1947 for the purpose of 
making a full examination of its labour laws. This report contains the 
information collected by the mission and the recommendations made by 
the Office as a result of its examination of the problems studied. 
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The first chapter is a general introduction to the work of the mission. 
The second describes the political and economic setting, and the following 
five chapters deal with particular questions : employment and employment 
organisation ; conditions of employment (regulations and their enforcement) ; 
social insurance ; the trade union situation ; and the organisation of admi- 
nistrative services. The general conclusions reached are set forth in 
Chapter VIII, and a summary of the recommendations contained in the 
report in Chapter IX. Prior to publication, in March 1948, the report 
was submitted to the Greek Government, and the observations which 
it made are reproduced in full in an appendix. A second appendix contains 
the report of the Supervisory Committee of the Ninth Pan-Hellenic Trade 
Union Congress, which was held some months after the mission’s visit to 
Greece. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
INDIA 


The Indian Labour Year Book, 1946. Ministry of Labour, Labour Bureau. 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1948. xi+ 299+ xxv pp. 3 rupees 10 annas ; 
5s. 9d. 


A very useful and much needed reference book on various aspects of 
Indian labour. As it is the first publication of its kind prepared by the 
Labour Bureau of the Ministry of Labour, which was constituted in October 
1946, it provides the necessary background information for a review of 
activities under different headings. Its aim, however, is to present only 
factual information and to avoid the expression of views. Information 
is given under the following headings: employment ; labour legislation ; 


industrial relations ; wages and earnings ; standard of living ; health and 
safety ; education, housing and welfare; agricultural labour; seamen ; 
Indian labour overseas; women in industry ; labour policy ; and India 
and the International Labour Organisation. A list of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and of labour journals is given in the appendix. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Kodix Ergasias. (Labour Code.) By Const. Ratiis, Pan. PAvVLAKIS 
and Georg. Trims. Vol. I. Athens, “ Pyrsos’’ A.E., 1949. 658 pp. 
100,000 drachme. 


This substantial volume, prepared by two high officials of the Greek 
Ministry of Labour—Mr. Pavlakis, Director-General, and Mr. Trimis, head 
of the Unemployment Section—assisted by Mr. Rallis, former Secretary- 
General, is a systematic compilation of the labour laws, old and new, at 
present in force. By juxtaposition, it brings out the contradictions that 
are sometimes to be found, and should thus facilitate the task of codification 
by the Government. 

The Code is divided into two parts : the first, of a general nature, deals 
with conditions of work, industrial hygiene and safety, etc., and the second 
with special categories of workers (bakers, motor vehicle drivers, printers, 
miners, journalists, actors, technicians, etc.). A second volume is in prepara- 
tion, which will cover labour inspection and the administration of labour 
law, and will contain a very detailed subject index. 
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Lineamientos de Derecho del Trabajo. By Mario L. DEVEALI. Buenos 
Aires, Tipografica Editora Argentina, 1948. 380 pp. 


This work may be described as a treatise on legislative technique in 
labour questions. In the first part, the author sets forth certain general 
principles which he considers should inspire any labour regulations, whatever 
their purpose. Among other things, he maintains that identical or similar 
economic situations should not be made subject to different regulations ; 
on the other hand, that cases which are different should not be made 
subject to the same regulations; that a just balance should be secured 
between profits and sacrifices; that in establishing regulations, account 
should be taken of the probable economic effects. 

In the second part he illustrates his arguments by practical examples, 
drawn mainly from Argentine legislation, but with reference also to the 
legislation and theory of other countries. He studies various aspects of 
the contract of employment and similar contracts, and certain other questions 
closely connected with employment contracts, such as employment security, 
dismissal bonuses and the like. The last chapter deals with the problem 
of liability for industrial accidents and with social security. 


Diritto del Lavoro. By Ferruccio PERGoLEs!I. Bologna, U.P.E.B., 1948. 
227 pp. 

This is a revised edition of a study of labour law in Italy, a term which 
is taken in its widest sense as including the whole body of legal standards, 
of whatever kind, that define the position of the worker in his relations 
with the employer, at his work, and with social institutions. The author 
thus discusses labour law in respect of each of these relationships. 

After an introduction examining the conception of labour law, he first 
considers “‘ collective relations ’’, under which heading he deals with the 
problems of occupational organisation, collective agreements and works 
committees. In a second and more substantial part, devoted to “ individual 
relations ’’, he makes a detailed analysis of the various aspects of employ- 
ment contracts. The third part, on “ insurance relations ’’, merely outlines 
the organisation of social insurance in Italy, while the last part on “ pro- 
cedural relations ’’, is devoted to the problems arising out of the settlement 
of collective and individual disputes. 

Owing to the far-reaching changes that have recently taken place in Italian 
public institutions, this should be a useful work of reference for all who 
need information on the present state of labour legislation in that country. 


Challenge of the American Know-How. By Pearl Franklin CLark. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. xiii+172 pp. 


This book is a readable account of the author’s personal experience of 
work which involved assisting her husband, an industrial engineer, to adapt 
American industrial methods to the needs of European industries, and of 
the conclusions to which this experience has led her. Briefly, the essential 
conclusion is that American methods of industrial engineering, based on 
democratic planning and respect for the human factor in industry, can 
contribute substantially towards developing the technical know-how of 
industrialisation in other countries, so that the peoples of these countries 
can themselves increase their productive capacity and build their lives on 
a firm foundation. The author’s appeal is for American industry and the 
American people to take an initiative in giving to other nations the practical 
know-how of America and so assume the technical and human leadership 
which are the heritage of their experience. 
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A Survey of Contemporary Economics. Edited by Howard 8. EL.is. 
Published for the American Economic Association. Philadelphia, Toronto, 
The Blakiston Company, 1948. xv+490 pp. 


This volume—the outcome of a Committee on the Development of 
Economic Thinking and Information, set up by the American Economic 
Association in April 1945—consists of a series of essays, by professors of 
economics, on the course of economic thinking in the United States in the 
last twenty years. They cover such topics as value and distribution, business 
cycles, monopoly, price policies, international trade and monetary theory ; 
the two final essays are devoted to socialist economics and the prospects 
for capitalism. The purpose of the book is said to be, not to influence the 
future course of recent analysis and policy, but to review their substance 
and appraise their significance ; this purpose has been adequately 
achieved. 


Die Lohnentwicklung im Baugewerbe seit 1929 und ein Vorschlag zur 
Neuordunug der Lihne. Stuttgart-S, Fachverband Bau, 1947. 59 pp. 


This study is an interesting analysis of wage structure in the building 
industry in Germany from 1929 to 1946, as compared with that in coal 
mining and in the metal trades. The author also presents detailed proposals, 
illustrated by charts, for the establishment in the different branches of the 
building industry of wage groups based on degree of skill and responsibility, 
and for the fixing of the minimum periods which a worker should spend in 
training or on the job before being promoted from one wage group to 
the next. 


British Trade Unionism. Six Studies by PEP. London, PEP (Poli- 


tical and Economic Planning), 1948. 185 pp. 165s. 


In this compendium of six studies, the “‘ independent non-party research 
organisation ’’ known as PEP analyses some of the principal problems 
confronting British trade unionism in the post-war period and the means 
used to solve them. The main purpose is to evaluate the new responsibilities 
and problems facing the movement which have arisen out of the influence 
that it at present exerts on the life of the nation. Its internal structure 
is treated in its historical setting, a distinction being drawn throughout 
between the three levels of trade union activity : head offices and permanent 
officials ; branch officials and active branch membership ; comparatively 
inactive rank and file. The first study analyses trade union structure at 
the three levels ; the second describes the machinery of negotiation (collective 
bargaining, wage fixing, etc.) ; the third examines the subjects of negotiation, 
in particular, wages. The fourth study, entitled “‘ The General Staff of 
Labour ’’, deals with the General Council and the Trades Union Congress 
and the external relations of the latter with the Government, the Labour 
Party, employers’ organisations and the international trade union movement. 
The fifth, “‘ Relations on the Job ’’, is concerned with trade unionism at the 
level of the workshop (functions of shop stewards and development of joint 
consultative machinery). Finally, the sixth study draws together the 
threads of discussion and relates the new position of British trade unionism 
to post-war conditions ; it concludes by putting ‘“‘the key question: how to 
create within the movement that confidence in Britain’s economic future, 
and in the permanence of full employment, which is a necessary condition 
of full participation by the movement in the economic purposes of the 
nation ’’. 
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Makers of the Labour Movement. By Margaret Corz. London, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1948. xii+319 pp. ; illustrated. 


The fifteen men whose biographies are included in this book were selected 
from among the pioneers of the many social movements which have contri- 
buted in various degrees to the evolution of the British working-class move- 
ment from the middle of the eighteenth century until the rise to power of 
the present Labour Party. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the forerunners of the different 
movements: Tom Paine, William Cobbett, Francis Place, Robert Owen, 
Feargus O’Connor and John Stuart Mill. The second period includes the 
following outstanding names: John Mitchell, Robert Applegarth, William 
Morris, Robert Blatchford, James Keir Hardie, Sidney Webb, Arthur 
Henderson, George Lansbury and H. G. Wells; these short biozraphies 
give a succinct and interesting view of the lives and works of men who 
shared a common ideal. 


Tomorrow is Beautiful. By Lucy Robins Lane. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1948. ix+303 pp. $3.50. 


This work, which includes an introduction by William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, covers nearly half a century of the 
labour movement in the United States. It is not a history in the conven- 
tional sense, but describes the experiences of an active participant in many 
of labour’s historical struggles during this period. 

The first part of the book deals largely with the relations between the 
opposing factors of extremists in the American labour movement. The 
second part contains a description of conditions in various European coun- 
tries, based on a study carried out by the author for the American Federation 
of Labor before the outbreak of the war. The book concludes with a dis- 
cussion of recent developments in the national field. 


Books Received * 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


America’s Pacific Dependencies. A Survey of American Colonial Policies 
and of Administration and Progress toward Self-Rule in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa and the Trust Territory. By Rupert Emerson, Lawrence 
S. FINKELSTEIN, E. L. BartLett, George H. McLane and Roy E. JAMEs. 
New York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 134 pp. (pro- 
cessed). $1.50. 


Asia’s Trade. By B. G. Guate. New Delhi, Indian Council of World 
Affairs ; Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford University Press, 
1948. iv+160 pp. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent 


issue of the 
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Co-operative Management. By S. T. Mena and Rewi ALLEY. Bombay, 
The Industrial Co-operatives Organising Committee, 1948. 100 pp. 


Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. A comparative study of 
agrarian problems and social organisation among the Pai Yi people of 
Yunnan and the Kamba people of Sikang. By CHEN Han-Seng. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. vi+156 pp. (processed). $2. 


Handbook of Asian Statistics. By T. O. Cuertan. New Delhi, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 1948. 73 pp. 4 rupees. 


Health, Nutrition and Physical Education Problems of India. By K.C.K.E. 
Rasa, V. N. PatwarpHan and P. M. JosepH. New Delhi, Indian Council 
of World Affairs, 1948. 53 pp. 


Indo-Russian Trade. By S. M. Stpp1g. New Delhi, Indian Council of 
World Affairs, 1948. 81 pp. 


Industry Year Book and Directory, 1948-49. Calcutta, Industry Publishers 
Limited, 1948. 592 pp. 12 rupees. 


Le logement. Probléme social n° 1. By Daniel Parker. Paris, Les 
Editions Sociales Frangaises, 1949. 160 pp. 


L’O.N.U. et la Paix. By A. Satomon. Paris, Les Editions Interna- 
tionales, 1948. ix-+ 204 pp. 


Partners in Production. A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding. 
A Report by the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. New 
York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. ix+149 pp. $1.50. 


Racial Problems in Asia. By D. H. Masumpar and Irawati Karve. 
New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1947. 54 pp. 1 rupee 8 annas. 


Regionalism and Security. By K. M. Pantxxar, Sir V. T. KrisHwna- 
MACHARI, the Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt, K.SAntTHANAM, I. H. Bacar, G. A. 
JOHNSON, Manuel 8. Canyrgs. New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs ; 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford University Press, 1948. vi-- 


73 pp. 


Reports of the Commodity Prices Board. Poona, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1948. xv+238 pp. 10 rupees; 15s. 


The Social Survey of Kolhapur City. Part I: Population and Fertility. 
By N. V. Sovant. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1948. x+83 pp. 4 rupees; 8s. 


Social Work Year Book, 1949. A Description of Organised Activities 
in Social Work and in Related Fields. Tenth issue. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1949. 714 pp. $4.50. 


Some Observations on the Draft Constitution. By D. R.Gapem. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1948. ii+112 pp. 3 rupees ; 
4s. 6d. 


Town and Country Planning Law. By J. Kexwick and Robert 8. W. 
PoLtarRD. Second edition. London, Stevens & Sons Limited, 1949. 139 pp. 
4s, 
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Voluntary Action 
A Report on Methods of Social Advance 


LORD BEVERIDGE 


“ A notable-contribution to social thinking, both for the clarity with which 
the problem is seen and for the historical sketch of the Friendly Societies.” — 


Manchester Guardian. 
“ A valuable contribution to the social history of our time.” — Daily Mail. 


16s. net 


Social Security 
Edited by WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
This revised edition examines the social, economic and political implications 


of the post-war policy of social security for all. ‘There is an important new epilogue 


by Lord BEVERIDGE. 
“ Should be carefully studied ... it cannot be too highly recommended.” — 


The Listener. 3rd edition. 18s.’ net 


The Birth of Indonesia 
DAVID WEHL 
Author of The Moon Upside Ditwon 


An authoritative account of the events which led up to the recognition of 
the new Republican State of Indonesia by the U.N. Security Council. 
“ A volume which the student of world affairs cannot afford to miss.” — 


Nottingham Journal. With maps.'15s. net 


Collective Security in Swiss Experience 
WiLLIAM E. RAPPARD 


Particularly important for those concerned with international affairs, this 
book surveys the federal development of Switzerland between 1291 and 1948. 
12s. 6d. net 


The New India 
SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 


“An admirable picture of India at the time of the transfer of power. His 
book will meet the needs of many in this country who wish for an experienced 
guide.” — The Economist. 8s. 6d. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The Americen Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encour aces of oerfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and ‘casional mono- 
graphs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications i $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (seconc member without 

Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $100 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
subscriptions to 

James Washington BE tL, Secretary-Treasurer 

AMERICAN EcoNoMIC ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
A quarterly journal containing reviews of new books and periodical literature. 
$4 per year in U.S.A. $5 per year abroad. 
ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES 
With an introduction by Dr. W. Y. EvANs-WENTz 
Second Revised Edition 
Edited by W. D. Goutp. G. B. Arsaues and R. P. Moore 
Presents a concise survey of the major Oriental Philosophies. Extensive 
readings follow each chapter. 


Clow $3. Send for complete catalogue. 


Russell F, Moore Co. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











THE SC“XIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $6.00 per year; single copies, $1.75 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign posteqe, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae University oF Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 











I ndustry needs harmony not discord. Team- 
work not friction. 


o-partnership, through sharing of profits, sharing of 
C ownership and joint consultation, provides a sound, 
foundation on which these can be built. 


A" who desire improved industrial relations are 
invited to support the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
86 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 














THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents of No. 39: Vol. XV (2) 1948-49 


Economic Thought in the Soviet Union : 

I. Economic Law and the Theory of Value 
Prices and Profits in State oe A. M. HENDERSON. 
The yom Monetary Reform : An Appraisal of the Results. V. A. de RippEr. 
Period Analysis and the Demand for Money Charles KENNEDY. 


Annual subscription: 15s. per vol., post free. Price per issue: 5s.; 5s. 3d. post free 
U.S.A. and Canada: $4 per vol. 

Back number rates on application to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling 
or dollars, should be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Economic Studies, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. Articles from 
the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, Review of 
Economic Studies, 4, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour Bureau, Simla 
Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 


effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. | 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the MANAGER OF PusBLicaTions, Crvit Lines, DELHI 








Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinces, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which is not available elsewhere ; 
(2) Special articles on labour problems; (3) Reports on the administration of labour 
Acts; (4) Reports on statistical enquiries conducted by the Department ; and (5) 
Reports of conciliation and adjudication proceedings. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees for one year. Copies can be had 
from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 

Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bullelin, P.O. Box 
No. 220, Kanpur, India. 














Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian | 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive | 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only | 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


| 

THE CANADIAN FORUM | os 
Oanada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 

16 HuNTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 25c. Per year: $3.00 

















